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Editor  &  Publisher 


YouYe 

habit 

forming. 

More  people  typically  read  a 
newspaper  every  day  than  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  drive  an  automobile. 
Which  only  reminds  us  of  what 
newspaper  people  already  know. 

The  responsibility 
of  being  needed. 


Gannett 


Make 


your  best  year  ever 
with  the  best  buy 
in  news, 

features  and  columns 


Rising  costs  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  publication  make  Copley 
News  Service  the  best  buy  of  the  new  year!  For  the  price  of  just 
a  few  features,  you  get  more  than  100  —  plus  a  daily  editorial 
cartoon  service.  Our  incisive,  hard-hitting  interpretives  and 
features  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  provide  an  excellent 
source  for  early  lockup,  inside  pages,  special  editions,  even  the 
front  page.  If  you’re  not  already  a  CNS  user,  make  it  your  first 
order  of  business  for  the  new  year.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect; 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112/Cable  COPNEWS 
San  Diego/Phone  714-299-7000/Telex  695041. 


We’\e  been  depending  on  them 
since  Detroiters  began  depending  on  us 


world  it  records  has  changed.  But  two  of  its 
original  elements  remain. 

One  is  our  overall  commitment  to 
journalistic  excellence. 

^  And  the  other  is  our  newsboy. 

'  fljjjL  We’ve  come  a  long  way  since  he 
began  advising  his  neighbors 
to  “Take  it  from  me.”  In  fact, 
today  so  many  Detroiters 
take  it  from  him  that  The 
News  has  the  largest 
*  evening  newspaper 

circulation  in  America. 


If  they  hadn’t  been  doing  their  job  so  well  for 
1 00  years,  our  readers  wouldn’t  know  how 
well  we’ve  been  doing  ours. 

For  most  of  our  680,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  newsboy  is  their  only  --  - 

personal  contact  with  us.  So  it’s  fHjb 

important  that  he  perform  his 
role  well.  MmmU/L 

The  News  provides  Detroit- 
ers  with  the  most  complete 
news  coverage  in  Michigan. 

And  our  newsboys  give 
them  the  most  thorough,  / 

reliable  service. 

The  News  has  changed  a 
lot  in  a  century,  because  the 
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/4ll  IlAI/dctUOiA, 


It's  Convention  time  and  we  hope  you'll 
accept  our  invitation  to  visit  the 
hospitality  suite  for  a  few  minutes  of 
relaxation  and  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas 
with  managers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

We  look  forward  to  greeting  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones,  so  please  feel  free 
to  make  the  Multi-Ad  Suite  your 
"unofficial  headquarters". 


JANUARY 

6-18 — API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar.  Columbia  Univer-  | 

sity.  New  York,  N.Y. 

10- 12 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  Inc.,  Safari  Hotel,  Scottsdale.  ' 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Newsroom  Management  Seminar, 

Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

14-16— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

17-20 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  winter  convention,  Sheraton-  I 

Boston  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

19- 22 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Royal  York,  To¬ 
ronto.  Canada. 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  on  Meeting  Challenges  to  Press  Free¬ 
dom,  U.  Kentucky. 

21- 23 — International  Press  Institute  meeting  of  American  and  Belgian  1 

editors,  publishers  and  broadcasters.  European  Economic  Community  ^ 

headquarters,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

21-25 — KNIT  Seminar  on  E.D.P.  and  the  Systems  Approach  to  Problem 
Solving  and  Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

23- 26 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 

Playboy  Plaza  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

24- 26— Tennessee  Press  Association  convention  and  Press  Institute.  Hotel 
Sheraton,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association,  Villa  Capri,  Austin,  Texas. 

25- 26 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  regular  membership 
meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

26- February  2 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  mid-winter  meeting. 

Maui  Surf  Hotel,  Hawaii. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  annual  meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency.  Houston  Tex. 


FEBRUARY 

3-6— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar  on  the  Changing  Economy  of  the  South, 
Duke  U. 

3-15 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

7-9 — Alabama  Press  Association  convention.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

7- 9 — Northwest  Dally  Press  Association.  55th  annual  convention,  Shera- 
ton-Ritz  Hotel.  Minneapolis. 

8- 10 — Michigan  Women's  Press  Club,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Flint,  Mich. 

9- 10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Classified 
Phone-Room  Supervisors'  Conference.  Ralston  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ga. 

10- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  annual  busi¬ 
ness  conference,  Ralston  Hotel.  Columbus.  Ga. 

11- 15 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Effective  Human  Relations,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-16— California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 

Plaza  Hotel,  Century  City,  Calif. 

15-16 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Midwest  Region  meeting.  Airport 
Holiday  Inn,  Denver,  Col. 

15-17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Manager  Assn,  and  National  Telephone 
Supervisors  Annual  Meeting.  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

17-March  I — API  Publishers,  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000).  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y. 

17-19 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting,  Houston  Oaks 
Hotel,  Houston. 

20- 23 — U.S. -Canadian  Relations  seminar,  sponsored  by  Canadian  and 
American  committees,  International  Press  Institute,  Sheraton  Four  Sea¬ 
sons,  Toronto,  Canada. 

21- 23 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco,  California. 

28-March  2 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference.  Marriott  Boston,  Mass. 


See  you  in  Houston! 


D-BUILDER  DIVISION 

.TI-AD  SERVICES 

ADDRESS  . . .  P.O.BOX  806  .. . 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  61601  ...  OR 
1720  W.  DETWEILLER  DR. 
PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  61614 


MARCH 

1-3 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton-Baltimore  Inn,  Baltimore.  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

1- 3 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting.  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

2- 5 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  winter  convention.  Rye  Town 
Hilton  Inn,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

3-15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Semirar.  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 
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WORTHY  OF  ALL  WESTMORELAND 


Eiic  Weiss  Robert  H.  Wilson 

The  Tribune-Review  Publishing  Company  •  Cabin  Hill  Drive  •  Greenaburg,  Pa.  15601 
National  Representative:  Matthews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc.  •  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


George  Beidler 


Beth  Bell 


Thomas  Benner 


Earl  Bohn 


Molly  Brown 


Vincent  Campion 


James  Downs 


William  Dymond 


Kathy  Fraree 


Joyce  lezri 


Ray  Johnston 


Howard  Kaufman 


Karen  Kinsey 


Steve  Kittey 


David  Ailes 


Howard  Beaufait 


Sean  Code 


Paul  Coons 


Charles  W.  DaU 


Paul  A.  Heyworth  Sue  Hutchinson 


James  Isler 


Keeping  up  with  a  growing  WestMOREIand  County,  your  TRIBUNE-REVIEW  has  expanded 
its  services  by  opening  news  bureaus  in  Latrobe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Irwin  and  Murrysville  to 
offer  you  MORE  news,  MORE  sports,  MORE  features,  MORE  pictures  and  MORE  reader  interest. 


Meet  38  of  the  creative  people  who  make  your  TRIBUNE-REVIEW  Westmoreland  County's  greatest  daily  newspaper 

r  \ 


Terry  Marolt  Robert  Morgan 


Frank  Myers 


not 

avoHabto 

Doris  O'Donnell 


Phyllis  Pack 


Dale  Peskin 


Phyllis  Posy 


Popsy  Sadock 


Ron  Shank 


Claire  Snyder 


As  President  and  Editor-In-Chief,  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  the  new-look  of 
your  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  Westmoreland  County’s  greatest  newspaper! 

Knowing  full-well  that  newspapers  too  must  keep  pace  with  progress,  your 
TRIBUNE-REVIEW  has  initiated  programs  that  will  help  us  grow  with  the  County. 
Your  TRIBUNE-REVIEW  will  become  bigger  and  better-than-ever,  in  an  effort  to 
give  our  readers  MORE ...  to  be  worthy  of  Westmoreland  County. 

Shown  below  are  just  a  few  of  the  people  whose  day-to-day  contributions  mean 
so  much  to  the  success  of  your  TRIBUNE-REVIEW.  We  want  to  publicly  congratu¬ 
late  them  and  thank  them  for  their  untiring  efforts. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  with  their  help — and  with  everyone's  help  at 
your  TRIBUNE-REVIEW— circulation  is  now  at  an  all-time  high  of  38,000 — a  34% 
increase  in  the  last  three  years. 


ROBERT  KELLY 
Marketing  Director 


MICHAEL  JONES 
Executive 
Vice  President 


ALAN  G.  NICHOLAS.  Sr. 


President 
and  Editor-in-Chief 


•  including  winners 
of  the  1974  NoRMA 
awards  for 
retail  advertising 

Published 
Jan.  26. 1974 

Space  reservation  and 
copy  deadline:  Jan.17,1974 


Sp  ecial  distribution  at  the 
INAE  Convention.  Jon.  27  -30 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  GRACEFUL  LOSER — Years  ago  when  the  friendly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  Joe  Cara- 
her,  wrote  a  personnel  manual,  he  bluntly  stated:  “Women 
working  in  the  oflBce  area  are  expected  to  wear  dresses  or 
skirts  and  blouses  during  regular  hours.  Pants  .  .  .  are  not 
suitable  attire.”  But  when  the  general  cutback  of  heat  and 
power  became  fashionable,  women  at  the  newspaper  office  made 
their  move.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  “Fearless  Leader”  they 
suggested  now  is  the  time  for  all  good  bosses  to  take  off 
the  pants  ban.  In  his  “All  Around  the  Town”  column,  Joe 
told  readers  that  the  LATO  (Ladies  at  the  Office)  made 
their  request  with  such  “a  reasonable,  low  profile”  that  he 
succumbed  and  proclaimed  a  30-day  trial  period.  He  declared, 
however,  that  if  they  “botch  up  and  come  in  in  those  faded 
jeans,  or  look  bush  league  and  drop  two  or  three  notches  in 
their  normally  good  appearance,  it’s  back  to  the  old  days.” 
The  first  Monday,  Joe  pretended  he  didn’t  notice  but  ad¬ 
mitted  later  that  generally  the  girls  didn’t  overdo  it.  By 
Wednesday  some  were  back  in  skirts. 

At  that  juncture,  a  weakened  editor  was  confronted  in  his 
office  by  “that  nice  Meadows  boy,  the  sports  editor”  who 
asked:  “The  dress  code  says  the  H  &  N  men  are  supposed 
to  wear  shirts  and  ties.  Do  you  see  anything  wrong  with  a 
nice,  clean  turtle  neck  sweater?”  Instead  of  yelling,  Joe  mere¬ 
ly  replied:  “Bruce,  ol’  boy,  ya  might  have  something  there.” 
Then  he  downed  a  couple  of  aspirins.  There’s  nothing  like  a 
graceful  loser. 

*  *  * 

THE  TRIALS  OF  YEAR-ENDING  FEATURES— Matt 
Zabitka,  sports  columnist  for  the  W'ilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  came  up  with  his  first  annual  Delaware  Scholastic 
All-Scar  Football  selections,  an  honors  list  composed  of 
players  injured  in  games,  in  practice,  or  off  the  playing 
field.  Sample:  On  the  First  Team  Offensive,  Matt  listed  one 
high  schooler  who  had  a  shoulder  separation  and  missed 
seven  games.  For  corner  backs  on  the  Defensive  First  Team, 
he  honored  a  fellow  with  a  leg  broken  in  two  places  and 
another  sidelined  four  games  with  a  broken  collar  bone. 
Among  special  awards  was  an  Emzee  (play  on  the  column¬ 
ists’  initials)  to  a  student  who  cracked  a  vertebra. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Matt  got  numerous  calls  from  parents 
of  injured  players  wanting  to  know  why  their  sons  were 
omitted.  One  asked,  “My  son  broke  an  arm  in  two  places 
early  in  the  season  and  couldn’t  play  anymore.  Don’t  you 
think  this  entitles  him  to  mention? 

Oh,  the  rewards  of  having  one’s  name  mentioned  in  the 


THE  WORD  GAME — Declaring  that  we  haven’t  had  a  new 
punctuation  mark  in  centuries.  Gay  Allen,  director  of  the 
Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce’s  New  Bureau,  came 
up  with  one  while  composing  a  sentence  that  needed  emphasis 
in  the  middle.  She  calls  it  the  exclamation-comma!  Agnes 
Grume,  senior  editor  of  the  Louisville  Magazine,  suggested 
a  name,  the  “exclomma,”  with  these  examples  of  use:  “Lo, 
the  poor  child.”  “The  Saints  preserve  us,  it’s  an  invasion  from 
Mars.” 

*  *  « 

HEADY  HEADS — For  a  story  about  a  typist  clerk  in  the 
state  education  department  suing  the  state  of  Michigan  seek¬ 
ing  damages  for  medical  expenses  and  time  lost  because  of 
smoke-filled  rooms  on  the  job,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
head  noted:  “Smoke  Makes  Typist  Fume.”  The  same  day, 
the  Weekend  section  of  the  Inquirer  carried  a  swan-song 
by  Elaine  Tait  ending  11  years  as  food  editor  and  restaurant 
reviewer  before  moving  to  the  fashion  editor  assignment: 
“Swan  is  one  of  the  few  foods  I  haven’t  sampled  during  my 
11  years  of  eating  my  way  around  Philadelphia.  So  this  won’t 
be  that  kind  of  song.  .  .  .”  But  Elaine  did  add  that  if  she 
never  again  had  to  cope  with  snapper  soup,  shrimp  cocktail, 
chocolate  mousse  and  orange-glazed  duck  and  the  like,  it 
would  be  fine  with  her,  and  that  with  the  daily  reminder 
of  slim,  fashionable  people  on  her  beat,  she  hoped  to  keep 
away  from  the  12  pounds  lost  by  great  will  power.  The  head¬ 
line  summed  it  up,  “Food  Editor  Writes  Her  Swan  Song — 
.\fter  a  Fashion.” 
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Best  Test  Buy 
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SYRACUSE... 


Circulates  15  Counties  in 
Central  N.Y.  wHh  API 
Penetration  into  11  of  them 


SYRACUSE- 
AMERICA'S 
BEST  TEST 
^NURKET^i 


•  DAILY  PENETRATION-  202,463-71 % 

SUNDAY  PtNETRATION-  183,W2-64% 

IVe  are  confident  no  other  media  can  begin  to  come 
dose  to  these  percentages  of  penetration! 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

•  Herold-Journal,  Daily  •  Post-Standard,  Daily  •  Herald- American — Post-Standard,  Sunday 

c 

CA'.L  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  420  Lexington  Ave  ,  New  York  New  York  10017 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rob«r(  U.  Brown  James  Wrighf  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


(  mo.  arerase  net  paid  June  SO,  ItTt— 2S.2T1 
Renewal  rate — 76.18% 


Presidential  ^private  papers* 

I'he  controversy  over  President  Nixon’s  tax  detluction  for  the  do¬ 
nation  of  his  Vice  Presidential  j>apers  to  the  National  .\rchives,  and 
the  news  that  a  search  has  been  conducted  for  the  location  of  a  library 
to  house  his  Presidential  papers  after  he  leaves  office,  once  again  raises 
the  issue  of  the  ownership  of  papiers  of  Presidents  and  other  public 
servants  which  are  currently  being  called  their  “private  papers.” 

On  }uly  26,  1947,  E&P  said:  “The  record  of  whatever  Roosevelt, 
or  any  other  President  or  Cabinet  member,  did  in  an  official  capacity 
while  in  office  belongs  to  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.”  And,  we  have  been  saying  it  ever  since. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  and  establish  the  government’s  pro¬ 
prietary  right  to  speeches,  letters,  and  other  documents  amassed  by 
public  officials  at  all  levels  on  government  time  and  at  public  expense. 
It  should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 

.\t  the  same  time  Congress  should  put  a  stop  to  the  dispersal  of 
these  documents  into  private  Presidential  libraries.  Hoover  started  it 
and  every  President  since  then  has  arranged  for  the  records  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  to  go  into  a  privately-financed  library  somewhere  other 
than  Washington,  D.C.  Nixon’s  library,  if  it  is  built,  w'ill  make  seven 
widely-dispersed  collections  of  U.S.  history  that  should  be  all  in  one 
place — the  capital  of  the  nation. 

E&;P  said  four  years  ago:  “We  never  heard  of  any  other  nation  per¬ 
mitting  its  head  of  state  to  clean  out  the  file  room  when  he  leaves 
office.” 


Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisan' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Margaret  C.  Fisk,  Mark 
Mehler,  Jeffrey  J.  Mill,  Edward  M.  Swietnicki. 
Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard 
E.  Schultz,  Kenneth  R.  Schmitt,  Donald  W. 
Stribley,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


Britain  sets  an  example 

In  its  current  economic  crisis,  Britain  has  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  declaring  newspapers  an  essential  industry  and 
exempting  them  from  the  three-day  work  limitation  although  they 
must  still  conform  to  energy  conservation  measures.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  government  added  the  newsprint  industry  to  the  same 
exemption. 

The  U.S.  government  might  take  a  lesson  from  this  in  its  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  petition  to  exempt  newspapers  from  wage-price  controls. 
Under  two  previous  economic  control  programs  newspa piers  were 
considered  essential  and  were  exempt.  Only  under  the  current  con¬ 
trol  program,  now  two-and-a-half  years  old,  has  our  government’s  atti¬ 
tude  been  changed. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phono 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall.  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  Latta, 
Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004,  Phone:  202-628- 
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The  20-cent  newspaper 

Editors  will  find  interesting  statistics  in  the  recent  Gallup  poll 
which  revealed  that  62%  of  the  public  believe  newsmen  should  be 
protected  from  being  forced  to  disclose  confidential  sources,  but  that 
26%  definitely  agreed  and  41%  partly  agreed  newspapers  “are  not 
careful  about  getting  their  facts  straight.” 

But  the  business  office  as  well  as  the  editorial  department  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  70%  said  they  would  continue  to  get 
a  daily  newspapier  if  the  price  went  to  20  cents.  That’s  pretty  healthy 
support  for  the  impiortance  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
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letters 

INDEPENDENCE 

During  the  time  I  have  spent  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  adviser,  I  have  heard  the 
virtues  of  “independence”  for  campus  pub¬ 
lications  tossed  about  as  if  a  move  off  cam¬ 
pus  would  be  a  cure-all  for  the  problems 
of  both  student  journalists  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing  administrators. 

Fine,  I  have  thought — as  long  as  the 
university  views  independence  as  a  means 
of  bolstering  the  educational  tools  available 
to  students.  After  all,  that’s  what  we’re  in 
business  for,  isn’t  it?  So  if  an  independent 
paper  would  mean  that  our  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  could  gain  better  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  go  along  with  the  concept. 

However,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
imagine  a  truly  independent  newspaper 
that  could  survive  at  the  schools  with  which 
I  have  been  associated.  The  potential  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  facilities,  equipment, 
staffing,  printing,  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  boggle  the  mind.  How  could  all  of 
these  things  be  handled  adequately  with  a 
staff  consisting  in  the  main  of  part-time  em¬ 
ployees  whose  primary  purpose  for  being 
on  campus  is  to  go  to  school?  The  logical 
conclusion  is  that  a  move  off  campus  by  the 
newspaper  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  administration,  which  no  longer 
could  be  held  accountable  when  charges  of 
“irresponsible  journalism”  arose.  However, 
the  move  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
very  existence  of  the  student  newspaper, 
which  for  many  years  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  valuable  educational  device  and 
a  vital  source  of  information  on  campuses 
with  worthwhile  journalism  programs  and 
administrators  who  understand  what  press 
freedom  is  all  about. 

Finally,  some  of  my  fears  have  been 
substantiated  in  early  results  of  a  study 
being  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  College  Publications  Ad¬ 
visers.  In  a  publication  entitled  “The  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  Campus  Student  Press: 
An  Examination  of  Its  Status  and  As¬ 
pirations  and  Some  of  the  Myths  Surround¬ 
ing  It,”  the  committee  seeks  to  offset  some 
recent  writings  that  have  encouraged  moves 
off  campus.  Available  from  Dr.  John  Boyd, 
TMU  300,  Indiana  State  University,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  47809,  the  report  should  be 
enough  to  make  anyone  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  moving  a  newspaper  off  campus  ques¬ 
tion  his  own  sanity. 

Jerry  Hilliard 

(Hilliard  is  director  of  student  publications. 
Middle  Tennessee  St^  Vniv.) 

*  *  * 


GOOD  REPORT 

I  found  your  State  Of  The  Industry 
message  in  the  December  29  issue  most  in¬ 
formative.  So  much  so,  I  would  like  to  pro¬ 
vide  same  in  our  field  marketing  personnel, 
via  a  reprint,  whatever.  Would  you  please 
authorize  me  to  reprint  your  article  and 
use  same  for  general  field  distribution  to 
some  75  salesmen. 

John  R.  Mero 

(Mero  is  manager,  industry  services.  Sperry 
Univac  Corp.) 

Ed.  note:  Permission  is  granted 


WIRE  RATES 

Regarding  the  editorial  about  leased 
wire  rates  (E&P,  December  15),  the  ulti¬ 
mate  discrimination  against  the  press  in 
the  AT&T  Hi/Lo  tariff  proposal  stems  from 
the  fact  that  AT&T  seeks  to  make  big  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  to  low  density  markets 
(principally  small  and  medium  size  cities) 
and  reduce  the  rates  to  high  density  mar¬ 
kets  (a  few  metropolitan  centers).  Since 
the  news  wires  serve  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters  in  all  cities,  the  results  will  be  ex¬ 
orbitant  increases  for  the  press.  This 
seems  to  us  an  improper  and  highly  dis¬ 
criminatory  method  of  rate  making. 

We  have  no  recourse  except  FCC.  As 
your  news  story  in  the  same  issue  points 
out,  ANPA  is  participating  in  the  proceed¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  our  members  in  close  al¬ 
liance  with  the  wire  services.  This  will  be 
a  continuing  story  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  press. 

Stanford  Smith 
(Smith  is  president  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.) 

*  »  * 

‘MAJOR  ERROR’ 

We  wish  to  correct  a  major  error  in 
our  year-end  report  on  the  state  of  the 
industry  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  De¬ 
cember  29,  1973. 

On  page  11  of  this  issue  you  state  that 
“In  an  election  at  Newsday,  the  vote  in 
favor  of  editorial  room  representation  by 
the  pressmen’s  union  was  149  to  138,” 
leaving  the  clear  impression  that  the  union 
won  the  election.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

As  reported  on  page  36  of  the  September 
22,  an  additional  14  votes  cast  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  were  sealed  and  not  counted  because 
of  challenges  by  the  union,  and  the  issue 
remains  to  be  resolved  by  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board.  The  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Newsday  meanwhile  remains  un¬ 
organized. 

William  Attwood 
(Attwood  is  publisher  of  Newsday.) 

♦  ♦  * 

FREE  OFFER 

A  reprint  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal 
“Christmas  Box”  single-page  broadside  for 
December  24,  1773  has  been  made  by  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Collector’s  club. 
The  issue  has  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  which  occurred  on  De¬ 
cember  16th.  The  paper  was  published  at 
this  time  by  William  Bradford,  scion  of  a 
noted  Colonial  printing  family.  A  copy  of 
the  facsimile  is  available  free  to  E&P 
readers  for  a  stamped,  addressed  business- 
size  envelope.  Send  to  the  club  at  Box 
7271,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85011. 

Charlie  Smith 

*  *  « 

WRONG  PARTY 

In  the  December  29  issue  E&P  reports 
that  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  Justice 
James  Sprouse,  “who  ran  for  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  was  awarded  $250,000  ac¬ 
tual  damages  and  $500,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  in  judgments  against  the  Charleston 
Mail  and  Gazette.  .  .  .” 

The  suit  was  brought  against  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail,  not  against  the  Charleston 
Gazette. 

W.  E.  Chilton,  III 

(Chilton  is  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette.) 
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Have  camera  will  travel! 


TOO  FRIENDLY 

You  state,  “The  White  House  could  use 
its  considerable  clout  to  make  reservations 
for  reporters  on  scheduled  airlines,  also 
hotel  rooms,”  (“Coverage  of  the  President”, 
E&P  Dec.  29,  1973). 

The  trouble  with  the  White  House  press 
corps  is  that  they  have  become  too  friendly 
with  the  administration,  much  the  same  as 
one  often  becomes  friendly  to  the  person 
who  sits  in  the  desk  next  to  him. 

This  has  further  been  procreated  by  the 
fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  White  House 
reporters  secretly  want  to  be  part  of  the 
executive  branch,  hot  cover  it. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  time  Richard 
Nixon,  then  working  for  Pepsi  Cola,  was 
getting  ready  to  board  a  flight  in  London. 
As  he  approached  the  stairs  to  the  plane, 
he  noticed  Dick  Tuck  was  standing  nearby. 
“Is  this  plane  going  to  New  York?”  Nixon 
asked  an  airlines  clerk.  “Of  course,  that’s 
just  what  the  sign  says,”  the  clerk  replied. 

“I  know  what  the  sign  says,  but  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this  plane  going  to  New 
York?”  Nixon,  casting  a  furtive  glance  at 
trickmaker  Tuck,  said. 

Letting  the  White  House  make  travel 
reservations  for  the  press  would  be  like 
letting  Dick  Tuck  make  the  reservations 
for  Richard  Nixon. 

But  then,  some  White  House  correspond¬ 
ents  might  like  TimBucTu. 

Gary  E.  Hindes 
(Hindes  is  associate  editor  at  the. Delaware 
State  News.) 


Short  Takes 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
turned  the  cemetery  over  to  the  trans¬ 
planted  residents. — Tri-City  (Wash.) 
Herald. 

♦  ♦  • 

A  handsome  young  member  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Police  Mounted  Section  was  seen  giv¬ 
ing  a  lovely  girl  in  a  miniskirt  a  life  on 
the  back  of  his  horse. — Detroit  News. 

^ 

Shashi  Kapoor  plays  the  youth  seeking 
enlightened  and  along  the  way  he  learns 
the  three  essential  talents — thinking, 
waiting  and  farting — and  forgets  every¬ 
thing  else. — Omaha  World-Herald. 
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Where  in  the  world 
did  NewYbrkTimes 
foreign  correspondents 

spend  NewYhar^ 
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London 

Alvin  Shuster 
Richard  Eder 
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Michael  Stern 
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Craig  Whitney 


Moscow 

Hedrick  Smith 
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Paris 

Clyde  Farnsworth 
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Henry  Tanner 
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Barbados 
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Madrid 

Henry  Giniger 


»  ><  ^  Jerusalem 

Henry  Kamm 

V  Terence  Smith 
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<]■  Raymond  Anderson 
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Fox  Butterfield 
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Bernard  Weinraub 
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Marvine  Howe 
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Jonathan  Kandell 


Singapore 

Nairobi  Sydney  Schanberg 

.  Charles  Mohr 

Lagos 

Thomas  Johnson 
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11  million  tons  of  newsprint 
needed  by  newspapers  in  ’74 


A  2%  real  growth  of  U.S.  newspapers  is 
foreseen  for  1974  by  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell, 
economic  consultant  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  This 
forecast  is  based  upon  the  assumption  of 
an  adequate  fuel  supply  to  maintain  oper¬ 
ations  of  newspapers  and  newsprint  mills. 

Despite  this  anticipated  growth,  Dr. 
Udell  says  that  newsprint  consumption  in 
1974  is  not  likely  to  advance  much,  if  any, 
beyond  the  estimated  10,.500,000  tons  for 
1973,  a  2.2%  rise  over  the  previous  year. 
One-half  to  three-fourths  of  newsprint 
production  of  Canada  will  probably  shift 
from  a  32  to  a  30  pound  basis  weight, 
thereby  providing  greater  printing  area 
per  ton.  Even  without  such  reductions,  a 
2%  increase  over  the  10,500,000  tons  con¬ 
sumption  figure  of  last  year  would  yield 
only  a  10,710,000  ton  forecast  for  1974. 

Another  factor  bearing  on  newsprint 
consumption  in  1974  is  that  the  newsprint 
shortage  during  the  past  year  induced 
newspapers  to  initiate  newsprint  conser¬ 
vation  measures  and,  with  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  price  of  newsprint,  many  of  these 
measures  will  remain  in  effect,  thus  re¬ 
tarding  the  rise  in  demand. 

If  a  recession  develops  as  a  result  of 
the  fuel  shortage,  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  this  year  is  likely  to  be  below 
1973  consumption,  says  Dr.  Udell. 

10.7  tons  in  1973 

In  the  study  released  by  ANP.\  on  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  for  newsprint  covering 
1962-72  and  the  future  outlook.  Dr.  Udell 
says  that  without  the  newsprint  shortage 
experienced  last  year,  consumption  would 
have  exceeded  10,750,000  tons,  5%  more 
than  in  1972,  as  was  predicted  by  ANPA 
a  year  ago. 

Newsprint  consumption  advanced  37% 
between  1962  and  1972.  The  study  shows 
that  newspapers  in  the  South  and  those  of 
the  nation’s  smaller  towns  and  cities  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest  growth  during  the 
10-year  period. 

In  major  studies  of  1965  and  1970, 
ANPA  projected  newsprint  consumption 
of  11,400,000  tons  in  1975  and  13,100,000 
tons  in  1980.  Given  the  reduction  of  de¬ 
mand  caused  by  the  shortage,  the  rising 
price  of  newsprint,  the  possible  long-term 
shortage  of  fuel,  and  the  shift  toward 
lighter  weight  newsprint,  these  projec¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  too  high.  According 
to  Dr.  Udell,  these  projections,  even  when 
adjusted  for  the  change  of  basis  weight, 
cannot  be  obtained  without  substantial  in¬ 
creases  of  capacity.  In  addition,  further 
shortages  of  supply  would  tend  to  perma¬ 
nently  reduce  the  demand  for  newsprint, 
as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  1973. 

Assuming  no  disruptions  in  the  supply 
of  newsprint  and  a  fuel  supply  adequate 
to  support  modest  real  growth,  the  news¬ 


print  supply  should  be  sufficient  to  allow 
an  expansion  of  consumption.  It  appears 
that  the  supnly  of  newsprint  available  to 
the  United  States  in  1974  should  exceed 
11,000,000  tons  measured  in  terms  of  exist¬ 
ing  basis  weights  unless  there  are  mill 
shutdowns.  This  tonnage.  Dr.  Udell  says, 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  current 
needs  of  newspapers  and  other  newsprint 
users.  However,  it  is  an  extremely  tight 
balance  and  leaves  little  or  no  room  for 
disruptions,  again  demonstrating  the  need 
for  added  manufacturing  capacity  to  meet 
known  future  demand. 

Dr.  Udell  is  director  of  research  for  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Graduate  School 
of  Business.  He  has  forecast  projected 
newsprint  consumption  in  studies  for 
ANPA  over  the  past  10  years  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Canadian  report 

The  annual  newsprint  report  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  con¬ 
tains  a  slightly  higher  estimate  for  U.S. 
1973  consumption  and  also  for  1974  supply 
and  demand.  It  estimates  that  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption  last  year  was  10,600.000  tons, 
3,400,000  of  which  came  from  U.S.  mills, 
6,850,000  tons  from  Canada,  and  350,000 
tons  from  Europe. 

The  1974  estimate  is  for  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion  of  10,900,000  tons  and  a  demand  of 
11,200,000  tons.  The  Canadians  expect  to 
supply  7,400,000  tons,  3,500,000  tons  from 
U.S.  mills  and  300,000  tons  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  the  Udell 
figures  include  an  estimate  of  300,000  tons 
going  into  reserves  or  stocks  on  hand. 

Canadian  production  in  1973  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  9,000,000  tons  and  is  expected  to 
be  10,000,000  tons  in  1974.  Approximately 
600,000  tons  of  production  were  lost  last 
year  because  of  mill  strikes. 

U.S.  mill  production  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  from  3,480,000  tons  in  1973  to  3,- 
590,000  tons  in  1974.  .A.bout  90,000  tons  of 
that  will  be  shipped  to  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Canadian  report  estimates  that  to¬ 
tal  world  newsprint  capacity  in  1974  will 
be  26,741,650  tons  with  total  production 
expected  to  be  25,380,300  tons.  World  de¬ 
mand  this  year  is  estimated  at  25,693,120 
tons. 

The  report  also  reveals  that  the  six 
leading  newsprint  producers  in  1974  will 
be:  Canada  10,000,000  tons;  U.S.  3,590,000 
tons;  Japan  2,500,000  tons;  Finland  1,545,- 
000  tons;  U.S.S.R.  1,450,000  tons;  and 
Sweden  1,340,000  tons. 

In  a  prelude  to  the  report,  A.E.  Rick¬ 
ards  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  noted: 

“In  the  period  since  this  1973  edition  of 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Sunday,  evening, 
‘all  day’  sales 
were  up  in  ’73 

Last  year  in  the  United  States,  daily 
newspaper  circulation  averaged  62.6  mil¬ 
lion  copies,  an  increase  of  .40%  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  passed  the  51  million  mark 
for  the  first  time,  a  1.40%  increase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

In  Canada,  daily  circulation  reached 
over  4.8  million,  an  increase  of  .90%,  and 
Sunday  circulation  was  over  920,000,  a 
23.65%  increase. 

ABC  said  it  audits  72.01%  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  two  countries,  and 
verifies  94.68%  of  all  daily  circulation.  It 
audits  85.40%  of  all  Sunday  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  accounting  for 
98.30%;  of  all  Sunday  circulation. 

The  ABC  said  its  record  shows  that  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  two 
countries — including  110  for  which  no  cir¬ 
culation  data  were  available  at  the  time  of 
the  study — was  1,828,  a  decrease  of  four 
from  the  previous  year.  Sunday  editions 
known  to  exist  reached  618,  an  increase  of 
23  over  1972.  The  combined  total  of  known 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  reached  2,- 
446  for  an  increase  of  19. 

Morning  sales  dropped 

Morning  circulation  in  the  United 
States  declined  slightly  to  26,017,947,  a 
0.83  per  cent  decline.  Despite  this,  circula¬ 
tion  increasesby  ABC-member  morning 
newspapers  were  reported  in  37  of  the  48 
states  with  morning  newspapers,  and  by 
non-members  in  17  out  of  24  states. 

Average  evening  circulation  in  the 
United  States  reached  35,684,228,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  0.53  per  cent.  Gains  were  re¬ 
ported  in  40  states  by  ABC  members  and 
in  24  by  non-members,  despite  a  decrease 
of  18  in  the  number  of  evening  papers 
reporting. 

All-day  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
United  States  reached  903,226 — a  44.5  per 
cent  increase  and  the  highest  all-day  total 
ever  reported.  This  was  due  partially  to  a 
two-paper  increase  in  the  number  of  all¬ 
day  newspapers,  but  in  every  state  which 
had  the  same  number  of  all-day  newspa¬ 
pers  during  both  1972  and  1973,  increases 
were  reported  in  all-day  circulation. 

In  Canada,  with  one  less  morning  paper 
reporting,  morning  circulation  was  1,229,- 
300,  a  decline  of  1.16  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year. 

With  three  more  newspapers  reporting, 
Canadian  evening  circulation  reached  3,- 
524,286,  an  increase  of  1.68  per  cent. 

Sunday  sales  record 

Average  Sunday  circulation  in  the 
United  States  reached  a  record  high  51,- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Retailers  study  impact  Best  ads  of  1973 

of  the  energy  crises 

By  Jeff  Mill 


Retailers  will  continue  to  cooperate 
with  requests  to  cut  energy  use,  but  they 
will  resist  any  governmental  effort 
to  forcibly  curtail  lighting  or  business 
hours. 

Retailers  meeting  at  the  63rd  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  (Jan.  6-9)  heard  sev¬ 
eral  speakers  urge  the  government  to  set 
desired  levels  of  energy-use  reduction,  and 
let  each  retailer  comply  in  the  manner 
that  best  suits  his  situation. 

The  energy  crisis  enables  the  local  re¬ 
tailer  to  increase  his  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity  through  highly  visible  energy  cut¬ 
backs,  NRMA  president  John  Williams,  a 
Lockport,  N.Y.  department  store  owner, 
indicated. 

Ads  to  increase 

While  store  hours  are  being  cut  back, 
and  shortages  continue  to  exist  for  certain 
products,  advertising  should,  if  anything, 
be  increased.  Williams  told  a  January  8 
press  conference  that  he  expected  re¬ 
tailers  to  embark  on_a  “highly  promotion¬ 
al  era”  to  inform  consumers  while  the 
energy  crisis  continues. 

Shoppers  will  have  less  opportunity  to 
travel  to  shopping  areas,  and  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  several  speakers  on  the  NRMA 
program,  become  more  selective  and  com¬ 
prehensive  shoppers.  Their  need  to  know 
which  store  offers  what  merchandise  will 
be  increased,  and  so  will  the  need  to 
advertise. 

Herbert  Strawbridge,  out-going  NRMA 
chairman  indicated  that  members  are  no 
longer  troubled  with  ad  space  reductions 
caused  by  newsprint  shortages.  (Members 
are  experiencing  no  difficulty  in  placing 
ads,  he  said.) 

That  view  was  shared  by  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  president  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  who  spoke  informally  at  the  close  of 
the  Bureau’s  presentation,  “The  Young 
Homemakers.” 

Kauffman  said  he  knew  of  “no  newspa¬ 
per  refusing  ads  due  to  the  newsprint 
shortage.”  He  added  that  concern  on  the 
matter  of  ad  space  lost  due  to  shortages 
“was  pretty  much  a  by-gone  issue.”  Kauff¬ 
man  said  “the  newsprint  shortage  was 
exaggerated,  in  many  cases  unnecessari¬ 
ly.” 

TV  competition 

Competition  for  the  retail  ad  dollar 
should  become  more  strenuous.  Televi¬ 
sion,  both  commercial  and  cable,  is  making 
inroads  on  newspapers  hold. 

Members  heard  selections  from  three 
cassette  programs  prepared  by  the  CBS 
Retail  Advisory  Board  on  the  uses  of  tele¬ 
vision.  As  in  the  past,  the  CBS  group 
sought  not  to  completely  divert  the  ad 
dollar  from  newspapers  to  tv. 

Instead,  with  the  aid  of  Dayton’s 
vicepresident  John  Pellegrene,  Wanamak- 


er  executive  vicepresident  Ben  Doroff  and 
J.C.  Penney  ad  manager  John  Lucas,  CBS 
attempted  to  persuade  retailers  to  develop 
the  “media  mix”  concept. 

The  cassette  presentations,  dwelt  upon 
preparation  and  use  of  television  commer¬ 
cials.  They  also  touched  upon  the  question 
of  store  traffic,  with  Lucas  commenting 
that  “a  number  of  areas  are  over-stored.” 

Newspapers  would  be  used  to  explain  in 
more  detail  ads  and  sales  that  attracted 
potential  customers  through  tv  ads.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  entire 
CBS  promotion  from  the  five  network- 
owned  stations. 

Television  is  also  expected  to  gain  ad¬ 
herents  as  direct  mail  costs  rise  to  prohi¬ 
bitive  levels.  However,  with  the  postal 
rate  increase  delayed  some  two  months 
(until  March  2),  retailers  were  told  at  a 
panel  on  the  economic  outlook  for  1974  to 
increase  mail  and  phone  solicitations  to 
counter  stay-at-homes,  caused  by  the  ener¬ 
gy  crisis. 

Walter  Couper,  operating  vicepresident 
for  Federated  Stores  indicated  that  one- 
stop  shopping  would  grow  in  the  wake  of 
the  energy  crisis.  Shoppers  would  become 
more  purposeful,  more  comprehensive  in 
their  buying. 

This  would  also  result  in  an  increased 
demand  for  quality  in  products.  President 
Williams  indicated  that  complaints  on  re¬ 
turned,  shoddy  merchandise  had  been  the 
largest  headache  for  retailers  over  the 
past  few  years. 

Quality  complaint  center 

To  counter  this  growing  problem,  he 
said  the  NRMA  had  begun  a  “positive 
action  program”  designed  to  check  on  the 
quality  of  merchandise  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
tail  outlets  by  vendors. 

The  plan  would  enable  NRM.\  to  act 
upon  individual  complaints  made  by  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  and  to  confront  the  accused 
vendor  for  reaction  and  any  necessary 
explanation. 

Interest  in  malls,  and  suburban 
grouped-store  shopping  centers  has  been 
heightened  by  the  energy  crisis.  The 
growth  of  center-city  malls  is  expected  to 
be  aided  by  measures  designed  to  stem  the 
rising  private  car  traffic  into  center 
cities,  and  the  return  of  large  numbers  of 
customers  to  mass  transportation. 

High-rise  malls 

Norman  Kranzdorf,  president  of 
Amterre  Development  Inc.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  shopping  center  developers,  told  the 
retailers,  “Land  use  and  the  necessity  of 
energy  savings  will  result  in  high-rise 
compact  malls  closer  to  the  residential 
areas.”  Ultimately,  stores  would  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  living-and-work  complexes,  he 
added. 

Hallmark  Retail  division  president  John 
Kaiser  instructed  members  in  ways  in 
which  a  store  might  be  rearranged  by 
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Dayton’s,  Minneapolis  was  the  winner 
in  the  Over  $50  Million  Annual  Sales 
Category  of  the  Annual  Norma  Awards, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

In  the  other  categories,  winners  were: 
Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  $25-50  million  i 

range;  Lipman’s,  Portland,  Ore.,  $5-25  ’ 

million;  Brody’s,  Indiana,  Pa.,  sales  up  to 
$5  million.  The  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
cited  for  best  institutional  ad.  The  awards  j 

were  made  during  the  January  6-9  NRMA 
convention. 


common  theme  or  motif  so  as  to  group  like 
products  in  similar  patterns.  Stores  must 
refine  and  specialize  their  groupings,  in 
an  effort  to  attract  customers. 

Future  stores 

Members  also  heard  discussion  of  a 
two-way  cable  television  system  from 
American  Television  and  Communications 
Corporation  president  Monroe  Rifkin.  He 
indicated  cable  would  be  able  to  surmount 
several  major  problems  facing  retailers, 
such  as  paper  shortages  and  cutbacks 
made  to  serve  energy  conservation. 

Rifkin  said  this  would  be  particularly 
aided  by  the  domestic  satellite  system  that 
is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  by  the  end  of 
1975.  He  suggested  that  a  fully  developed 
cable  system  could  permit  retailers  to 
present  commercials  of  up  to  90  minutes 
in  length. 

Bureau  presentation 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  18-30  year-old  market  in  its 
presentation.  The  results,  gleaned  from 
interviews  with  1000  women  under  the 
age  of  30  indicated  a  huge  potential  mar¬ 
ket  for  retailers  in  the  generation  that 
came  of  age  in  the  1960s. 

The  N.\B  presented  a  number  of  statis¬ 
tics  designed  to  show  the  conventional  at¬ 
titudes  of  young  marrieds,  their  greater 
acceptance  of  credit,  and  their  increased 
demand  for  big-tag  items. 

The  presentation  indicated  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  face  strong  competition  from  na¬ 
tional  chains,  but  should  make  every  effort 
to  instruct  and  counsel  that  portion  of  the 
population  under  30. 

The  Bureau  warned,  however,  that  “in 
the  past  decade,  department  store  man¬ 
agements  have  surrendered  a  good  share 
of  its  furniture  and  appliance  business 
to  discounters,  chains  and  specialty 
stores.” 

The  Bureau  suggested  that  the  stores 
were  willing  to  substitute  profits  at  the 
expense  of  non-measurable  items  such  as 
traffic  and  image  returns.  The  survey 
found  that  young  marrieds  make  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.5  shopping  trips  before  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  major  big-ticket  item. 

The  presentation  indicated  that  price, 
brand  trust  and  dealer  reputation,  in  that 
order,  were  the  reasons  marrieds  youths 
used  in  purchasing  major  items. 

Strawbridge,  who  was  elected  chairman 
in  1973,  was  succeeded  as  NRMA  chair¬ 
man  by  John  Belk,  president  of  Belk 
Brothers,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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Reporters  join  printers 
union  at  Thomson  paper 


Reporters  for  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index  have  become  the  first  in 
the  Thomson  group  and  the  South  to  be 
represented  by  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

The  newsroom  employes  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  voted  9-1  in  a  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  election  January  3  to  have  the 
new  auxiliary  of  the  ITU  represent  them 
in  contract  negotiations.  The  contract  for 
Petersburg  Typographical  Union  No.  26, 
ITU,  expires  March  31. 

As  associate  members  of  the  printer’s 
union,  the  newsroom  employes,  except  edi¬ 
tors  and  sub-editors  who  were  excluded 
from  the  vote,  will  pay  1.5%  of  their  in¬ 
come  for  dues.  By  comparison,  the  print¬ 
er’s  are  charged  3.5%.  Associate  member 
dues  do  not  entitle  the  worker  to  pension 
benefits. 

The  ITU  publicly  declared  its  intentions 
to  increase  its  membership  by  enrolling 
workers  from  other  departments  of  the 
newspaper  as  associate  members  at  their 
annual  meeting  last  year.  The  Progress 
Index  is  believed  to  be  the  second  paper 
where  the  union  has  been  successful.  In 
October,  1973,  the  news  room  staffers  of 
the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Cotirier-News,  a  Copley 
Newspaper,  voted  18-3  in  favor  of  ITU 
associate  memberships.  There  are  reports 
that  votes  will  be  held  in  the  near  future 
by  editorial  workers  at  several  other  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times,  a  Thomson  paper;  \ewport  Neivs 
(Va.)  Times-Herald;  and  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News,  a  Copley  paper. 

Chain  bargaining 

.\  front  page  story  in  the  December 
issue  of  Neu's  and  Views,  official  monthly 
publication  of  International  Printing  and 
Graphic  Communications  Union  discloses 
that  a  “major  effort’’  is  underway  to  de¬ 
velop  coordinated  bargaining  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  effort,  the  publication  reports,  will 
begin  with  the  Copley  Newspaper  group 
as  the  “initial  target  for  the  campaign 
which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  national 
standards  for  IPCGU  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts.” 

After  a  thorough  study  of  data 
prepared  by  the  International  Research 
Department,  agreement  was  reached  on 
four  major  goals:  a  common  expiration 
date,  standard  hours,  health  and  safety, 
and  health  and  welfare  trust  fund  provi¬ 
sions.  Additional  meetings  are  to  be 
scheduled  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  legality  of  coordinated  bargaining, 
as  envisioned  by  Copley  unions,  has  been 
established  by  the  U.S.  3rd  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which  declared  in  the  Phelps 
Dodge  Western  Operations  case  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  within  their  rights  in  demand¬ 
ing — to  the  point  of  impasse — the  follow¬ 
ing  contract  provisions: 

1.  Common  expiration  dates  of  agree¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  right  to  incorporate  in  their  con¬ 


tract  provisions  negotiated  for  other  con¬ 
tracts  covering  other  operations  of  the 
company. 

3.  The  right  to  strike  in  support  of 
fellow  employees  of  the  company  who  are 
covered  by  other  bargaining  units  in  the 
company. 

4.  The  right  to  withhold  signing  of  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements  until  employees  in 
other  bargaining  units  have  arrived  at 
satisfactory  settlements. 

In  short,  the  court  states  that  it  is 
perfectly  legal  to  ask  for  the  same  thing 
that  is  in  other  contracts  in  the  same 
company,  and  to  insist  that  a  contract  will 
not  be  signed  until  fellow  employees  in 
another  unit  are  satisfied  with  their  con¬ 
tract. 

In  other  labor  developments,  discussions 
on  the  automation  issues  between  ITU’s 
local  6  and  New  York  City’s  newspapers 
started  January  7.  Wage  and  econom¬ 
ic  issues  will  be  negotiated  later  as  the 
third  and  final  phase  of  the  plan  worked 
out  by  mediator  Theodore  W.  Kheel. 

Court  lifts  ban  in  N.Y. 

On  January  4,  the  Appelate  Division 
reversed  a  N.Y.  Supreme  Court  order  that 
had  enjoined  Local  6  from  striking  or 
taking  other  job  actions  at  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  court  in  its  3-  to  -2  decisions  also 
vacated  the  injunction  against  a  strike  or 
job  action  obtained  by  the  Times,  which 
has  held  that  the  ‘no  strike’  clause  in  the 
contract  continued  in  effect  until  a  new 
one  was  negotiated  or  some  “other  action” 
was  authorized  by  the  publisher  or  by  the 
ITU,  parent  of  Local  6. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  Local 
6,  who  with  two  other  officers,  was  fined 
$250  as  a  result  of  work  stoppages  last 
year,  said  that  the  decision  “should  be 
salutary”  in  the  on-going  negotiations. 
The  ruling  leaves  the  union  free  to  take 
some  form  of  job  action  if  it  desires  to  do 
so,  after  filing  the  7-day  notice,  he  said. 
Approval  by  the  ITU,  is  necessary  before 
strike  action,  he  said,  if  members  are  to 
be  eligible  for  benefits  from  the  parent 
union. 

Pittsburgh  papers 
resume  publication 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Post- 
Gazette  resumed  publication  Januai-y  6 
after  a  three  day  shutdown  in  wake  of  a 
strike  by  nearly  700  members  of  Team¬ 
sters  Local  211. 

Negotiation  sessions  over  the  contract 
that  expired  New  Year’s  Eve  were  contin¬ 
uing  for  the  second  day  in  Washington, 
D.C.  January  10. 

Pittsburgh  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  9 
agreed  to  a  new  contract  while  three  oth¬ 
er  unions  agreed  to  extend  the  expired 
contract  while  negotiation  sessions  contin¬ 
ue. 


High  court  to  act 
on  prison  interviews 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  a  California  law  that  denies 
prison  inmates  the  privilege  of  granting 
and  conducting  interviews  with  the  news 
media  violates  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

A  federal  court  in  California  ruled  that 
it  does.  The  attorney  general  of  California 
argues  that  it  does  not. 

The  case  arose  when  inmates  of  San 
Quentin  prison  filed  protests  against  the 
denial  by  the  prison  warden  of  their  re¬ 
quest  to  grant  interview's  to  reporters. 
With  the  support  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  prisoners  challenged 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  section  of 
California  law  that  says  that  “press  and 
other  media  interviews  with  specific  indi¬ 
vidual  inmates  will  not  be  permitted.” 

It  was  by  virtue  of  that  law  that  the 
warden  of  San  Quentin  refused  Eve  Pell, 
a  free  lance  writer,  permission  to  inter¬ 
view  John  Lowery  Spain;  Betty  Segal,  a 
newspaper  reporter,  a  permit  to  interview 
Bobby  Bly;  and  Paul  Jacobs,  a  television 
reporter,  permission  to  interview  another 
inmate. 

federal  district  judge  in  California 
held  that  the  state  law'  violated  first 
amendment  rights,  but  a  three-judge 
panel  ruled  on  appeal  that  no  constitu¬ 
tional  violation  was  involved. 

Security  problem 

In  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide 
whether  a  prisoner  sheds  his  First 
Amendment  rights  at  the  prison  portals, 
Evelle  J.  Younger,  attorney  general  of 
California,  argued  that  w'hile  inmates  re¬ 
tain  federal  constitutional  rights  “it  is 
axiomatic  that  incarceration  brings  about 
necessary  w'ithdraw'al  of  many  privileges 
and  rights  which  prisoners  w'ould  enjoy  if 
they  w'ere  free  men.” 

Prison  security  was  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  w'ardens  justified  denial  of 
interview's.  The  judge  w'ho  ruled  that  the 
law'  infringed  First  .Amendment  rights  ac- 
know'ledged  that,  w'hile  inmates  had  a 
right  to  grant  and  conduct  interviews, 
reasonable  limitations  as  to  time,  place 
and  manner  of  the  interviews  could  be 
imposed  and  if  authorities  have  good 
cause  to  believe  that  an  interview  w'ould 
imperil  security,  permission  might  be 
denied. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  hear 
arguments  during  the  present  term  and 
decide  before  the  term  ends  next  June. 
.Although  the  decision  w'ould  apply  only  to 
the  California  case,  it  w'ould  be  of  wide 
interest  to  the  news  media  and  to  prison 
officials  in  other  states  w'here  similar  laws 
and  regulations  conceivable  could  be  vul¬ 
nerable  to  challenge  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

• 

Editor  found  dead 

Howard  E.  Roylance,  a  reporter  and  an 
editor  with  the  ‘Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News  for  28  years,  was  found  dead  in  his 
apartment  January  7  by  police.  Cause  of 
death  had  not  been  determined.  His  age 
w'as  51. 
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"...  All  that  anybody 
knows  now  is  interstate  high¬ 
ways  ...  The  real  truth 
about  man  and  his  world  is 
in  the  land  of  the  ordinary 
and  we  must  learn  to  stop 


I 
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and  look  at  this  land  and  its 
people.  I  had  to  get  close 
to  the  real  people,  the 
country  people,  and  to  the 
land," — Barney  Cowherd. 


Photographer’s  newspaper  career 
memorialized  by  Louisville  book 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


“When  I  first  heard  about  Barney 
Cowherd  I  was  ten.  He  was  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  and  I  was  always  being 
told  how  good  his  pictures  were  .  .  .” — Bill 
Strode 

Twenty-six  years  later,  Bill  Strode  is 
assistant  director  of  photography  for  the 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Times  and  in  his 
care  are  some  10,000  negatives  of  the 
one-time  copy  boy  who  pioneered  in  news¬ 
paper  photojournalism  and  died  of  cancer 
at  the  age  of  50. 


The  career  of  Barney  Cowherd  has  been 
commemorated  in  the  first  photography 
book  published  by  the  Louisville  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  series  of  public  service  books 
which  re-cycle  regional  material  from  the 
daily  editions  and  the  Stmdny  Magazine. 

Strode  is  author  of  “Barney  Cowherd 
Photographer” — the  fifth  book  since  the 
papers  began  a  regular,  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  to  re-use  material  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  several  years  ago. 

The  books  are  issued  through  the  public 
service  department  under  direction  of  a 
part-time  editor.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomas. 


They  are  not  required  to  show  a  profit 
(but  they  do),  the  aim  being  to  provide 
regional  material  in  permanent  form  for 
readers  at  a  reasonable  price.  Sales  are 
only  by  mail  or  w^alk-in  so  there  is  no 
middleman  sales  expense. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Cowherd  book. 
Strode  writes,  “I  am  haunted  by  his  pic¬ 
tures.  In  my  mind’s  eye  are  treasures  that 
never  can  be  forgotten.” 

Cowherd,  who  photographed  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Indiana  region  for  the 
Louisville  newspapers  and  also  for  Indi¬ 
ana  University  and  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
was  first  recipient  of  the  “Photographer 
of  the  Year”  award  in  1948. 

.\t  the  first  meeting  of  Cowherd  and 
Strode,  which  took  place  when  Strode  re¬ 
turned  home  from  college  and  announced 
he  wanted  to  be  a  photographer.  Cowherd 
told  the  younger  man  what  camera  to  buy 
but  added  carefully  that  a  camera  is  only 
a  tool.  He  said  that  the  human  mind 
makes  pictures  and  that  ultimately,  the 


top- 

state  FAIR. 

Indianapolis 


LEFT  — 

SPRUCING  UP 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 


IN  SEARCH  OF  INDIANA 


"  I  do  not  know  H  I  found  Indiana  in  my  search.  But  I  found  that  among 
its  people  and  places  I  photographed,  I  belonged.  In  my  search  I  found  a 
home  and  myself.  Too  bad  it  was  too  late.” 

From  Cowherd's  last  picture  essay  for  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  in  the  closing  section  of  the  new  book.  The  essay  is  shown 
in  the  book  as  Cowherd  prepared  it  while  working  with  Bill  Strode  in  the  hospital  during 
the  last  days  of  his  fight  aganst  cancer. 


THROUGH  THE 
CHRISTMAS  WINDOW 

Used  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  of  the 
book  as  epitomizing  the  photographer's  faith 
in  humanity. 


value  of  a  photograph  depends  on  the 
photographer  alone. 

After  Cowherd  had  left  Louisville,  it 
was  Strode  (by  then  a  photographer  for  Q 

the  newspapers)  who  went  to  Indiana 
University  and  persuaded  Cowherd  to  was  debi 

come  back  as  a  contract  photographer  for  the  time 

the  papers  in  the  Southern  Indiana  area.  hospital, 

“We  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  photo-  pressing 
graph  what  he  wanted,”  explains  Strode  tions  voi 
in  the  preface.  Cowherd  was  also  assigned  years  be 
the  special  task  of  photographing  the  Strode 
spirit  of  Indiana.  He  was  still  shooting  Press  ] 
that  assignment  three  years  later  when  he  won  a 
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was  debilitated  by  cancer  in  1972.  During 
the  time  Strode  worked  with  him  in  the 
hospital,  he  found  the  photographer  ex¬ 
pressing  the  same  interests  and  convic¬ 
tions  voiced  in  their  first  meeting  some  15 
years  before. 

Strode,  vicepresident  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association,  also 
won  a  Photographer  of  the  Year  title 


(1965)  as  had  Barney  Cowherd. 

The  new  book  is  available  by  mail  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  for  $4.95.  Previous 
books  published  by  the  newspapers  in¬ 
clude:  “The  Courier- Journal  &  Times 
Cookbook,”  “Views  of  Louisville  Since 
1766,”  “The  Rupp  Years,”  and  “Joe 
Creason’s  Kentucky.” 
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Newsprint  forecast 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Newsprint  Data  went  to  press,  it  has  be¬ 
come  apparent  that  two  factors  are  aris¬ 
ing  which  could  have  an  influence  on 
newsprint  production,  shipments,  and  de¬ 
mands  in  1974.  It  is  still  not  possible  to 
take  these  factors  fully  into  account  in  the 
preparation  of  forward  estimates  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand. 

“The  first  of  these  relates  to  energy 
shortages  which  could  reduce  the  level  of 
economic  activity  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

“The  second  relates  to  the  decision  of  a 
number  of  Canadian  producers  to  reduce 
the  basis  weight  of  their  newsprint  from 
32  pounds  for  500  sheets  measuring  24"  x 
36",  down  to  30  pounds.  This  has  been 
done  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  area  of 
printing  surface  produced  while  conserv¬ 
ing  fibre,  energy,  and  other  raw  materi¬ 
als. 

“It  is  still  not  possible  to  gauge  the 
impact  which  the  energy  situation  will 
have  on  newsprint,  or  indeed  on  any  other 
product.  It  is  important  however,  to  bear 
the  situation  in  mind  when  referring  to 
the  estimates  contained  in  this 
document. 

“With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  basis 
weight,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  given 
area  of  printing  surface  of  30  pound  pa¬ 
per  weighs  less  than  the  same  area  of  32 
pound  paper.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in 
basis  weight  announced  by  a  number  of 
Canadian  producers,  a  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  of  newsprint  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  is  foreseen,  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  the  area  of  printing 
surface.” 

A  ton  of  30  lb.  newsprint  will  provide 
6%%  more  printing  surface  than  a  ton  of 
32  lb.  newsprint  and  the  change  in  the 
cost  per  ton  will  be  proportionate. 


ABC  report 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


088,822,  up  696,961  copies  or  1.40  per  cent 
above  the  1972  total. 

With  15  more  ABC  Sunday  papers  re¬ 
porting  in  the  United  States,  member  cir¬ 
culation  increased  722,782  which  more 
than  offset  a  loss  of  25,821  reported  by 
non-members  with  one  fewer  paper  report¬ 
ing. 

Canada’s  Sunday  circulation  increased 
920,285,  pushing  total  Sunday  circulation 
in  the  two  countries  to  another  new  record 
of  52,009,107. 

ABC  audits  72.01  per  cent  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  two  countries,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  0.19  per  cent  over  1972,  and 
verifies  94.68  per  cent  of  all  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  an  increase  of  0.18  per  cent. 

ABC  audits  $5.40  per  cent  of  all 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  increase  of  0.52  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  these  newspa¬ 
pers  account  for  98.30  per  cent  of  all 
Sunday  circulation,  an  increase  of  0.08 
per  cent. 


Publishers  heap  praise 
on  newsprint  producers 

Publishers  praising  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers? 

That’s  what  happened  Monday  (Janu¬ 
ary  7)  when  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau — pre¬ 
sented  a  citation  to  the  six  Canadian  news¬ 
print  companies  which  sponsor  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee.  The  board 
is  comprised  of  50  daily  newspaper  exec¬ 
utives. 

The  companies  were  cited  “for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
all  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  enlightened,  long-term 
sponsorship  of  research  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

Specifically,  the  Committee  has  financed 
seven  major  studies  in  14  years  with 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  advice. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  says  the  group  of  studies  constitute 
the  best  sales  tools  newspapers  have  ever 
had.  He  credits  them  with  helping  to  sell 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  newspaper 
space  to  the  nation’s  leading  advertisers 
and  on  the  local  level. 

The  seven  studies  measured  such  news¬ 
paper  strengths  as  readership  by  income, 
age,  region,  education;  the  special  access 
to  the  retail  market,  people’s  first  choice 
for  news  or  production  information,  and 
the  like. 

Now  being  promoted  throughout  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world  is  the  latest  in  the  series, 
an  analysis  of  psychographics. 

The  Committee’s  six  sponsoring  com¬ 
panies  are:  British  Columbia  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Ltd.;  Consolidated-Bathurst  Lim¬ 
ited;  The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company, 
Limited;  James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.; 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited;  MacMillan 
Rothesay  Limited. 

• 

Newsrack  ban  delayed 
by  Los  Angeles  judge 

A  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court 
judge  has  issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  at  the  request  of  CNPA  to  stop  the 
City  of  Burbank  from  enforcing  a  recent¬ 
ly  enacted  ordinance  banning  newsracks 
from  city  sidewalks. 

Judge  David  Thomas  issued  the  order 
December  27.  He  called  a  hearing  on  a 
preliminary  injunction  in  the  case  for 
January  10. 

CNP.\  was  joined  in  the  law  suit  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Burbank  Daily  Re- 
vieic,  Valley  News  and  Green  Sheet,  Van 
Nuys,  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  They  have  retained  the  firm  of 
Gibson,  Dunn  and  Crutcher  to  handle  the 
case. 

City  councilmen  in  Burbank  disregarded 
alternative  regulations  suggested  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  newspaper  industry  in 
early  December  and  enacted  the  ordinance 
banning  all  newsracks  from  the  city  side¬ 
walks  except  for  four  locations  in  a 
downtown  shopping  mall.  The  law  was  to 
have  gone  into  effect  this  month  when 
newspapers  would  have  been  required  to 
remove  their  racks. 


69  newspapers  back 
lower  weight  petition 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  supported  by  69  newspapers, 
has  petitioned  the  U.S.  Customs  to  revise 
the  definition  of  basis  weight  for  duty¬ 
free  newsprint.  It  now  includes  newsprint 
from  2814  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  The  request  is  to 
revise  it  to  24  Vi  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  w’hich 
conforms  to  the  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  definition.  One  Canadian  mill  is  pro¬ 
ducing  27Vi  lb.  newsprint  exclusively  for 
the  European  market  and  at  least  one 
U.S.  newspaper  is  importing  Finnish  28 
lb.  newsprint  even  though  it  is  subject  to 
duty. 


Trial  slated  in  cops’ 
suit  against  paper 

A  1972  libel  suit  for  $1  million  filed  by 
two  policemen  against  the  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Repuhlican-Cottrier  has  been  set  for  trial 
February  7  in  Hancock  County  Common 
Pleas  Court. 

Findlay  Police  Chief  Morris  Frank- 
houser  and  Lt.  Warren  Cornelius  are 
seeking  $500,000  each  from  the  paper  and 
reporters  Bob  France  and  Carol  Davis. 

The  officers  filed  the  suit  after  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  the  reporters  in  May,  1972  which 
said  a  majority  of  Findlay’s  policemen 
had  requested  Maxine  Radabaugh,  safety- 
service  director,  to  force  changes  in  de¬ 
partmental  operations,  and  told  of  dissen¬ 
sion  in  the  department’s  ranks. 

The  tense  relationship  between  Chief 
Frankhouser  and  the  newspaper  led  to  the 
chief’s  denying  the  Republican  Courier  in¬ 
formation  from  police  reports  in  October, 
1972.  That  issue  was  subsequently  cleared 
up  with  the  establishment  of  a  set  of 
guidelines. 

Stories  send  bank 
president  to  jail 

Reports  by  the  Home  News  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  about  a  local  bank  pres¬ 
ident’s  misappropriation  of  bank  funds 
has  culminated  with  the  jailing  of  the 
banker. 

Santo  Santisi,  who  presided  over  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Bank  dealings  from  1964, 
when  he  founded  the  bank,  to  his  forced 
retirement  last  year  began  a  three-year 
prison  term  December  21.  His  brother, 
John,  was  fined  $500,  given  a  suspended 
one-year  term  and  ordered  on  probation. 

The  sentencings  brought  to  a  close  one 
series  of  legal  actions  arising  out  of  San- 
tisi’s  alleged  misappropriation  of  $900,- 
000.  The  nature  of  those  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  were  revealed  by  the  Home 
News  in  May  of  1972,  five  months  after 
Santisi  resigned  under  pressure  from  oth¬ 
er  directors. 

A  five-part  series  by  the  Home  News 
later  outlined  w’here  the  money  went  and 
how  the  directors  convinced  Santisi  to 
resign.  Santisi  admitted  two  counts  of  the 
20-count  indictment. 
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In  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  we're  working 
to  expand  our  rich  agricultural  capacity 

The  American  News,  convinced  that  crop  production  on  the  fertile  farm  lands  of 
the  Dakota  plains  will  be  profitably  expanded  as  irrigation  becomes  avail¬ 
able,  has  been  an  effective  advocate  of  agricultural  use  of  Missouri  River  water. 

The  newspaper  has  been,  through  the  years,  involved  in  planning  and 
promoting  the  vast  Oahe  irrigation  Unit. 

This  multi-million-dollar  irrigation  project,  on  which  construction  is  scheduled 
to  start  this  year,  will  irrigate  initially  190,000  acres  in  Aberdeen’s  trade 
area  and  add  to  farm  prosperity  already  stimulated  by  growing  demand 
and  higher  prices  for  grain  and  livestock. 

This  new  agricultural  affluency  has  resulted  in  increased  retail  and 
industrial  activity. 

The  American  News,  too,  has  been  a  leader  in  civic  development  with  its 
emphasis  on  education,  industrial  parks,  recreation  facilities,  and  cultural 
projects.  These  developments  serve  to  make  the  Aberdeen  market 
superior  in  all  aspects. 
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Heavy  response  greets 
pre-payment  program 


By  John  D.  Hopkins 

Bank  credit  cards  helped  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader 
convert  21,000  subscribers  to  pre-paid 
home  delivery. 

More  might  have  switched,  says  busi¬ 
ness  manager  John  C.  Goode  Jr.,  but  the 
two  Media  General  dailies  halted  the  pro¬ 
motion  after  two  months  to  catch  up  with 
the  unexpectedly  large  response. 

In  all,  more  than  50,000  carrier-served 
subscribers  switched  to  pre-pay  status — 
either  credit  card  of  direct  billing — during 
the  fall  promotion.  Goode  said  he  had 
expected  to  get  40,000  pre-paids  by  the 
end  of  the  program’s  first  year.  Now  he 
expects  to  get  100,000. 

“We  were  overwhelmed,”  Goode  said. 
As  a  result  the  papers  weren’t  able  to 
quickly  process  many  orders. 

“If  we  had  anticipated  the  actual  re¬ 
sponse,”  said  circulation  director  W.  H. 
Phillips  after  Christmas,  “we  would  be 
further  along  now  than  we  are.” 

The  papers  wanted  to  convert  to  pre¬ 
pay  for  familiar  reasons:  to  reduce  carri¬ 
er  work  and  thus  make  paper  routes  more 
attractive.  Collecting  is  the  biggest  bar  to 
keeping  reliable  carriers  in  Richmond, 
Phillips  said. 

Because  of  the  paperwork  involved,  the 
Richmond  papers  had  not  encouraged  pre¬ 
pays  until  now.  There  were  only  9,000 
pre-paid  in  the  papers’  joint  carrier- 
served  circulation  of  220,000.  Most  of  the 
9,000  were  on  quarterly  renewal,  and 
Phillips  estimates  that  95  per  cent  of 
them  never  renewed  until  the  second  no¬ 
tice  was  mailed. 

Saves  money 

All  that  made  credit  cards  seem  a  natu¬ 
ral  way  to  save  work.  However,  a  first 
inquiry  was  discouraging.  Someone  casu¬ 
ally  asked  a  banker  what  it  would  cost, 
and  the  reply  was,  “five  percent  of  bill¬ 
ing.”  Only  when  the  carrier  problem  wor¬ 
sened  further  did  the  papers  begin  to  talk 
seriously  about  credit  cards.  To  their  re¬ 
lief,  they  learned  that  in  Richmond  five 
per  cent  was  a  maximum  charge.  The 
more  they  billed  in  a  year,  and  the  larger 
the  average  sale,  the  smaller  the  effective 
discount  the  banks  would  charge.  Those 
rates  may  vary  elsewhere,  of  course. 

With  firm  information  from  the  banks, 
Goode’s  cost  analysis  indicated  that  credit 
cards  could  actually  save  the  papers  mon¬ 
ey.  Money  like  $45,000  every  three  months 
on  150,000  pre-paid  subscribers  to  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Times-Dispatch.  And 
that  was  at  8-cent  first-class  postage. 

Goode  won’t  say  what  it  actually  costs 
to  operate  the  pre-pay  system,  but  he  does 
indicate  that  experience  favors  credit 
cards  as  heavily  as  his  projections  did. 

The  key  to  the  system  is  automatic 
renewal.  The  vray  it  works,  subscribers 
who  want  to  use  their  credit  cards  ask  for 
billing  at  intervals  of  three,  six  or  12 
months.  When  the  order  comes  to  the 


newspaper  its  computer  prints  a  sales 
draft  that  tells  the  bank  to  credit  the 
newspaper’s  account  with  the  subscription 
price,  less  discount.  Two  weeks  before  the 
subscription  expires,  the  newspaper  com¬ 
puter  sends  another  sales  draft  to  the 
bank,  and  the  paper  again  is  credited  with 
the  sale.  Thus  there  is  no  lapse  in  reader- 
ship,  and  customers  pay  for  their  papers 
the  same  time  as  for  their  new  clothes  or 
expense-account  lunches. 

The  papers  signed  with  two  Richmond 
banks,  one  a  Bank  Americard  member,  the 
other  a  Master  Charge  licensee  that  also 
has  a  Virginia-only  charge  card.  There 
are  approximately  290,000  active  credit 
card  users  in  the  Richmond  area,  most  of 
them  on  one  of  the  three  cards  the  papers 
can  accept.  The  bank  agreements  let  the 
papers  take  a  customer’s  card  number  on 
an  order  form  without  actually  imprinting 
the  ticket  as  would  be  done  at  a  store. 

Heavily  promoted 

According  to  the  projections,  benefits  to 
the  papers  would  increase  as  more  people 
used  their  charge  cards,  with  the  steepest 
increase  as  conversion  to  credit  card  bill¬ 
ing  passed  the  20,000  mark.  The  indi¬ 
cated  the  papers  should  seek  maximum 
conversion  in  the  beginning,  rather  than  a 
gradual  increase. 

Every  piece  of  promotion  for  pre-pay 
stressed  credit  cards.  The  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  front-page  news  articles,  then 
advertised  with  pre-printed  inserts,  truck 
cards  and  bumper  stickers,  big  red  badges 
worn  by  carriers,  and  enclosures  the 
banks  sent  to  card-users  with  their  regu¬ 
lar  bills. 

Most  of  the  pre-pay  orders  came  on  a 
tear-away  card,  part  of  a  folder  that  car¬ 


riers  were  asked  to  give  customers  per¬ 
sonally.  The  folder  promised  better  deliv¬ 
ery  and  more  customer  convenience. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  coupon  design  in 
the  promotional  pieces,  there  was  confu¬ 
sion  over  starting  dates  of  the  new  bil¬ 
ling.  Some  customers  thought  they  were 
charging  what  they  already  owed  their 
carriers,  and  called  to  complain  when  the 
carriers  came  to  collect.  Phillips  said  that 
problem  can  be  avoided  by  instructing  ex¬ 
isting  subscribers  that  the  changeover 
will  occur,  say,  one  month  after  they  place 
the  change  order.  There’s  no  problem,  of 
course,  with  new  customers,  who  can  be 
billed  at  the  next  cycle  without  confusion. 

Some  customers  strongly  resisted  using 
credit  cards.  “It  seems  people  are  either 
all  for  credit  cards,  or  all  against  them,” 
Goode  said.  For  many  days  after  the  pro¬ 
motion  began  September  24,  telephone 
lines  were  busy  with  calls  from  people 
wanting  to  pay  direct.  The  papers  finally 
announced  what  they  told  callers:  it  was 
perfectly  all  right  to  use  the  coupons  to 
start  direct  billing. 

Voluntary  for  carriers 

While  carriers  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  pre-pay  orders, 
there  was  no  incentive  for  them  to  stress 
credit  card  billing.  They  would  save  as 
much  work  under  direct  billing. 

Goode  said  the  next  pre-pay  promotion, 
in  March,  will  offer  carriers  tangible 
incentives  to  sell  credit  card  billing.  He 
stressed  that  Richmond’s  carriers  are  still 
contractors  to  the  papers,  not  employes. 
“We  don’t  tell  them  what  to  do,”  Goode 
said.  “We  ask  them,  persuade  them.” 

Both  Goode  and  Phillips  say  they  are 
pleased  with  carrier  response.  One  adult 
motor  carrier  in  a  semi-rural  county  con¬ 
verted  her  entire  route — 561  customers — 
to  prepay. 

When  the  program  started,  the  goal 
was  total  elimination  of  carrier  collection. 
Goode  now  says  that  is  unrealistic,  for 
many  subscribers  are  on  limited  incomes, 
such  as  social  security,  and  either  don’t 
have  charge  cards  or  avoid  payments  as 
large  as  a  three-month  subscription. 


AS  A  NEWSPAPER  SUBSCRIBER 
PAYING  BY  CREDIT  CARD 
YOU  WILL  NEVER 

1  Be  interrupted  at  inconvenient  times. 

2.  Have  your  newspaper  bill  accumulate  because 
the  carrier  missed  you. 

3.  Nave  to  save  receipts 

4.  Have  to  ask  your  carrier  to  come  back. 

5.  Pay  the  wrong  carrier. 


YOU  imtX  HAVE  THE 
MQHT  TO  EXPECT 
THE  HOT  OEUVERY 
SERVICE  THAT  I 
CAM  QIVE-IM  BRINOINQ 
YOU  YOUR  FAVORITE 
NEWSPAPER. 
WONT  YOU 
PLSASE  TRY  ME7 
VOUa  CARHIIR 
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That’s  what  we’re  hoping 
Americans  will  do  with  their  gasoline 
consumption. 

More  specifically,  we  hope 
they’ll  save  25%. 

To  get  that  message  across,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  is 
sponsoring  a  powerful  program  called 
Save,  America.  Save  25%. 

It’s  a  program  to  spur  a  pitch- 
in-together,  national,  voluntary  effort. 
From  the  national  chamber  level 
through  to  local  chambers,  state 
chambers  and  trade  and  professional 
associations. 

Right  now  we’re  shipping 


local  advertising  materials  to  those 
people.  They’ll  have  it  very  shortly. 

We  encourage  you  to  contact 
the  individuals  or  groups  in  your  area 
and  encourage  them  to  participate 
locally. 

And  we  encourage  you  to 
contact  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  can  help  you,  don’t 
hesitate  to  call  Frank  Benson  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  (202)  659-6235. 

It’s  an  important  message. 
And  we  can  only  spread  it  with  your 
help. 

So  please,  do  help. 


Save, 
America. 
Save  25% 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  IJnited  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  •  A  federation  of  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  and  professional! 
asstx.'iatioas.  basiness  firms  and  individuals  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  competitive  enterprise  system.  For  the  greater  good  of  alii 


INAE  members 
go  to  Houston 
for  ad  round-up 

Conducting  a  conference  in  Texas  natu¬ 
rally  conjures  up  such  thoughts  of  round¬ 
ups  on  a  massive  scale,  so  Tom  Gormley 
believes  he  has  put  together  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
meeting  that  will  be  big  and  complete  in 
all  areas  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Put  together  by  Gormley,  this  year’s 
program  director,  and  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer, 
and  Thomas  Crowe,  INAE  president,  the 
conference  theme  is  Round-up  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Sales  Ideas — Texas  Size,  scheduled  to 
move  out  on  January  27  at  the  new  Hyatt 
Regency,  Houston,  and  continue  through 
January  30. 

Sunday  will  be  devoted  to  registration 
and  the  usual  “fellowship”  session  in  the 
evening. 

Early  Monday  morning  the  business 
sessions  will  get  underway  with  William 
Hobby,  who  was  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post  until  he  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Texas,  wel¬ 
coming  the  advertising  executives. 

Frank  A.  Bennack,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 
will  keynote  the  conference  and  following 
his  effort  officers  and  directors  for  the 
new  year  will  be  elected. 

Retail  ad  panel 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  pres¬ 
ident  Jack  Kauffman  will  present  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  1974  plans  followed  by  a  panel  on 
the  Retail  Revolution  moderated  by 
Howard  Grothe,  advertising  director  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  with  Melvin  Landow, 
Kennedy  &  Cohen,  and  Ralph  Levitz,  Lev- 
itz  Furniture,  both  of  Miami. 


ROUND-UP  TIME  IN  TEXAS  means  to  wranglers 
Tom  Gormley  (left)  and  Tom  Crowe,  INAE  pres¬ 
ident,  that  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Houston  conference  details  have  been 
completed  and  it's  nearly  time  to  "move  'em 
out"  for  a  four-day  rodeo  of  ideas  January 


27-30. 


Larry  Goodman,  Newspaper  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  will  look  into  the  years  1975 
and  ’76  in  a  Monday  afternoon  presenta¬ 
tion  and  Lee  Dubow,  head  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  Foley’s  will  outline  what  retailers 
want  from  newspapers. 

Banking  and  food  advertising  will 
provide  half-hour  segments  late  Monday 
afternoon  and  newsprint  conservation 
guidelines  will  be  traced  by  Jim  Urbanski, 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  and  N.4B  rep 
Christo  Jackson. 

The  good  and  the  bad  of  new  equipment 
in  the  production  department  will  be  dealt 
with  Tuesday  morning  by  Gene  McDavid, 
Houston  Chronicle  and  the  following 
panels; 

How  an  advertising  agency  works  and 
what’s  new  with  Scandinavian  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  discussed  by  Thurman  Pierce, 
manager  of  print  media  for  J.  Walter 


management  consultants 
specializing  in 
executive  search 

We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods^  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  in  your  General  Management  & 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation, 
and  Editorial  areas.  Call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  80631  ^ 


Thompson  and  chairman  of  the  4-As 
Newspaper  Committee,  and  Viktor 
Johanssen,  president  and  publisher  Scand¬ 
inavian  Newspapers  Network. 

Classified  session 

ANCAM  president  Bill  Gardner  will 
moderate  a  classified  advertising  panel 
with  Fred  Gabriel,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  &  Sentinel,  and  Colin  Owen- 
Browne,  London  (England)  Evening 
Standard  ad  director.  Just  before  lunch 
Tuesday  Goodman  will  describe  the  de¬ 
cade’s  biggest  spenders — the  young 
homemakers. 

Idea  tables  will  be  in  session  Tuesday 
afternoon  followed  by  the  annual  dinner 
at  which  Helen  O’Connell,  Jimmy  Dorsey’s 
former  vocalist,  will  offer  a  thrilling  time. 

The  conference  will  wind  up  Wednesday 
morning  with  Chuck  Hakes,  Detroit  News 
offering  “Site  Selection  Techniques  as  a 
Sales  Tool”  and  a  brief  “Spectacular 
Printacular”  by  J.  C.  Laflin,  Southern 
Comfort  Corp. 

How  circulation,  editorial  and  promo¬ 
tion  back  up  the  advertising  department 
forms  the  subject  for  a  panel  which  in¬ 
cludes  Robert  Oehler,  circulation  director, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Roy  Follett,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  .Association  and  promotion  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune;  and  John  Quinn,  news  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Prof.  Gordon  Sabine,  University  of 
Iowa  journalism  school  director,  will 
speak  on  “Outside  Salesmen’s  Impres¬ 
sions”  and  to  close  the  final  morning’s 
proceedings  Gormley  and  Paul  Putnam, 
Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun  will  run  on  several 
ad  directors  to  present  an  array  of  sales 
ideas. 


• 

Charges  against  Chotiner 
retracted  by  newspaper 

The  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
printed  a  Page  One  retraction  December 
31  of  charges  it  published  last  April 
against  former  Presidential  aide  Murray 
M.  Chotiner. 

The  retraction  accompanied  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  out-of-court  settlement  (for 
undisclosed  terms)  of  Chotiner’s  $3-mil- 
lion  libel  suit  against  the  William  Loeb 
newspaper,  which  had  been  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  Concord. 

Articles  published  last  April  27-28  as¬ 
serted  that  Chotiner,  former  special  coun¬ 
sel  to  President  Nixon,  was  “an  influence 
wielder  on  behalf  of  sinister  forces  and  a 
political  manipulator  and  schemer.” 


Leftover  recipe  ads 

A  cookbook  is  being  offered  by  Best 
Foods  Division  of  CPC  International  Inc. 
at  a  reduced  retail  price  in  a  series  of 
newspaper  ads.  The  campaign  started  in 
December.  The  next  ad  will  run  in  more 
than  100  papers  in  February,  followed  by 
5  additional  600  lines  ads  later  in  the 
year.  The  ads  feature  Heilman’s  mayon¬ 
naise  along  with  recipes  for  leftovers  as  a 
way  to  cut  high  food  costs. 
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45  column  inches 
of  mixed  composition 
per  minute 
for  less  than  $38pOO 


just  what  youd  expect 
from  compugraphic 


VideoSetter  CRT  third  generation 
phototypesetting  at  second  genera¬ 
tion  prices.  Twelve  type  styles  in 
14  sizes  from  5  through  48  point. 
Justified  or  unjustified  6-level  tape 
input,  with  on-line  capability.  Simple 
to  operate  and  superbly  reliable. 

Now  you  can  plan  on  setting  two 
columns  of  mixed  classified  or 
editorial  matter  per  minute.  Have  your 
complete  stock  listings  in  type  at 
market  transmission  closing.  Produce 
display  ads  without  affecting  editorial 
deadlines.  And  if  our  installation  at  the 
Washington  Star-News  is  any  example, 
you'll  be  setting  type  the  same  day 
your  VideoSetter  is  delivered. 

Remember,  there  are  VideoSetters 
in  daily  use  from  coast  to  coast  and 
thousands  of  satisfied  Compugraphic 
users  throughout  the  newspaper 


industry.  Let  an  experienced  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  from  our  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Division  explain  the  many 
time-saving,  money-saving  benefits 
of  VideoSetter  and  other  systems- 
oriented  equipment. 

compugraphic  corporation 

80  Industrial  Way.  Wilmington,  Mass.  01887,  (617)  944.6555 

REGIONAL  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  •  ATLANTIC: 
1901  Nortti  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209.  (703) 
525-1678  •  CENTRAL:  3166  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois  60018,  (312)  298-5140  •  PACIFIC:  1121  Son  Antonio 
Rood,  Palo  Alto,  California  94303,  (415)  969-2032  •  NEW 
YORK  METRO:  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York,  New 
York  10001,  (212)  736-4444  •  SOUTH  ATLANTIC:  16  Exec¬ 
utive  Park  Drive  N.D..  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329,  (404) 
631-4371  •  MID-AMERCA:  Fourth  and  State  Streets, 

2  GatewoY  Center,  Kansas  66101.  (913)  371-8200  • 

SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Carillon  Plaza  East,  13601  Preston  Rood, 
Dallas,  Texas  75420,  (214)  661-8940. 

See  the  VideoSetter,  ACM  9000,  and 
low  cost  classified  update  system  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference,  January  19-22.  Toronto. 


Elaine  Tait,  food  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer — named  fashion  editor, 
effective  January  14,  succeeding  RUBYE 
Graham,  who  is  leaving  to  become  execu- 


news-people 


tive  editor  of  Seventeen. 

*  *  * 

Gentry  Trotter,  drama  and  film  critic 
and  feature  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Argus 
Publishing  Co.  for  the  past  six  years  and 
syndicated  columnist  with  Global  News 
Syndication  and  a  special  feature  writer 
for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — named 
critic-at-large  for  KMOX-tv  in  St.  Louis. 
*  >!■  * 

Mary  Scheier,  25,  Springfield,  Mass., 
correspondent,  Associated  Press — assigned 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  similar  capacity  by 
the  AP.  She  replaces  William  L.  Winter, 
who  moves  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  corre¬ 
spondent,  succeeding  James  S.  Saggus, 
who  is  to  remain  in  the  Mississippi  capital 
to  concentrate  on  legislative  coverage. 

*  *  * 

Jay  Govrley  of  the  Kentucky  Post 
(Covington,  Ky.) — to  head  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Post  and  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press. 

*  * 

Alf  Pr.atte,  a  reporter  for  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  for  five  years  before 
joining  the  Senate  staff  in  1969 — appointed 
to  the  Honolulu  Community  Media  Council, 
a  25-member  citizen’s  group  formed  two 
years  ago  to  serve  as  an  open  forum  for 
ideas  relating  to  the  media  in  Hawaii,  and 
to  develop  reasonable  and  practical  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct. 


Crocker  Snow,  Jr. — appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe. 
He  has  been  serving  as  chief  of  the  Globe 
Asian  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Flygare — to  sports  editor  of  the 
Marshall  (Minn.)  Messenger  Independent. 
He  was  previously  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Addis  Burning,  men’s  fashion  editor 
of  the  Neiv  York  News,  has  w’on  the  Men’s 
Fashion  Association  Award  for  1973  for 
her  fashion  coverage  in  the  Sunday 
News.  It  is  the  second  time  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  from  the  FM.\. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  E.  Walsh — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  gravure  press  superintendent  for 
the  New  York  News’  new  color  plant, 
Newspoint.  Lai  rence  Falk — to  superin¬ 
tendent  and  general  foreman  of  the  News’ 
rotogravure  engraving  department. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  Franckling  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  United  Press  International  bureau 
manager  at  Providence,  R.I.,  succeeding 
Bruce  Stevenson,  who  resigned. 

Franckling,  24,  has  been  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  past  year 
and  is  succeeded  in  that  post  by  Thomas 
M.  Ferr.aro,  promoted  from  the  Annapo¬ 
lis  bureau  staff. 


KENT  SPILLMAN 


Stephen  M.  Kent  —  named  executive 
city  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  News- 
Union  Star,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  had  been 
news  editor  of  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Baltimore. 

♦  ♦  « 

Montana  G.  Spillman,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  (N.Y.)  Daily  Argus — named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Neiv  Rochelle 
(N.Y.)  Standard-Star.  He  succeeds  Lou 
Ca.mera,  who  has  been  named  single  copy 
sales  and  Sunday  circulation  manager  of 
the  Rockland  Journal  Neivs. 

♦  #  ♦ 

The  U.N.  Correspondents  Association 
has  announced  the  results  of  its  latest 
elections.  Reiniiard  M.  Sorge  of  U.P.I. 
succeeds  Anne  Weill  Tuckerman  of 
Agence  France-Presse  as  president. 
JOGINDRA  K.  Banerji  of  the  Hindustan 
Standard  of  India  was  elected  first  vice- 
president,  Asahi  Kamei  of  Kyodo  News 
Service  of  Japan  second  vice-president, 
Wilhelm  Wvrdak  of  the  German  Gen¬ 
eral  News  Service  of  East  Germany  third 
vice-president,  Kim  Tau-Ung  of  Hankook 
Ilbo  and  Korea  Times  secretary,  and 
Raghavendra  Chakrapani  of  the  Press 
Trust  of  India  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Worthington — appointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Athletic 
Club  News.  He  was  previously  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Detroit  News. 

*  *  « 

Lawrence  A.  Collins,  general  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News,  has 
been  appointed  publisher.  He  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Orange  County  (Cal.) 
Evening  News  and  Independent  from 
1962  until  he  joined  the  Star-News  last 
year. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  (Jack)  Goobie  has  retired  as 
an  executive  of  Bowater  Incorporated, 
which  he  served  for  49  years. 

•  ♦  * 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
has  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Wayne 
Sellers,  publisher  of  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Press,  becomes  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  president-designate  for  1975, 
and  A.  B.  Shelton,  publisher  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  and  1976  president-de¬ 
signate. 


rveT-’ 


The  top  100 
national  advertisers  account 
for  less  than  one  third  of 
newspapers’  national  advertising 
dollars . . .  but  the  remaining 
thousands  contribute  more  than 
twice  as  much.  That’s  why 
Branham  does  not  neglect  the 
smaller  accounts, 
(nor  the  larger  ones  either)! 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  j 
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in  the  news 


Steven  B.  Stubm,  30,  publisher  of  the 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier — appointed 
publisher  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe 
Gazette.  He  succeeds  Donn  E.  White,  63, 
who  will  retire  March  1  after  27  years 
with  the  Iowa  paper.  Robert  B.  Jones, 
37,  general  manager  of  The  Montana 
Standard  in  Butte,  w’ill  take  over  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Courier. 


Loris  C.  Trover,  executive  editor  of 
the  Kent-Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record-Courier, 
has  been  awarded  the  Kent  Area  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  1973  Medal  for  Public 
Service.  He  has  been  with  the  paper  since 
1936. 


SCHWARTZ  HAHN 

Walter  J.  Schwartz — appointed  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  succeeding  Michael  P. 
Meehan,  who  has  retired  after  47  years 
with  the  newspaper. 


Owen  F.  Canfield,  Jr.  —  promoted  to 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Newell,  who  has  been  named  sports 
editor. 


Dane  Hahn  —  appointed  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times.  Hollis  Phinney  will,  suc¬ 
ceed  Hahn  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 


Dominic  Caranfa — named  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal. 


Stewart  N.  Kellerman  —  appointed 
overnight  cables  editor  of  U.P.I.  in  New 
York.  He  succeeds  Charles  W.  Bell,  who 
has  become  Michigan  news  editor  in  De¬ 
troit.  Kellerman  held  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations’  Edward  R.  Murrow  fellow¬ 
ship  for  American  foreign  correspondents 
in  1972-73. 


SMITH  SHAW 

Sue  Smith — named  director  of  public 
service  and  promotion  for  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Company.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  K.  Weber,  who  has  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  a  group  of  Wisconsin 
weeklies. 


J.  C.  Hickman,  training  coordinator 
for  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. — appointed 
publisher  of  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press- 
Citizen.  He  succeeds  Kenneth  E.  Greene, 
who  died  December  9. 


Three  executive  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  the  Shaw  Newspapers: 
E.  K.  Shaw  —  named  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers.  Thomas  D. 
Shaw  —  to  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph.  Emmet 
Johnson  —  to  comptroller  of  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Printing  Company. 


Roger  Jellinek,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Book  Revieiv  of  The  New  York 
Times  —  named  editor-in-chief  of  Qua¬ 
drangle/The  New  York  Times  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  been  with  the  Times  since 
1966.  Jonathan  Segal,  an  editor  with  the 
Times  Sunday  Department,  has  also 
joined  Quadrangle  as  an  editor. 


T.  H.  Parker,  drama-music  critic  and 
editorial  writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  retired  after  40  years  with 
the  paper.  He  will  continue  to  review’ 
major  performances  and  to  write  his 
Sunday  column  for  the  paper. 


Angel  Castillo  Jr.  —  named  Tampa 
bureau  chief  of  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times.  He  was  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Montreal  Star. 


Patrick  H.  McKelvey — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  press  secretary  to  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  for  several  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies  and  has  worked  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Copley  News 
Service. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
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(919)  782-3131 
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18  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Joe  Toman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Watertown  (Wis.)  Daily  Times,  retired 
after  31  years  with  the  new’spaper. 


James  E.  Jerow,  director  of  advertis-  9 

ing,  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer,  named  a  8 

vicepresident.  * 
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Garnett  D.  Horner,  known  to  presi¬ 
dents,  diplomats  and  journalists  as  “Jack,” 
has  announced  his  retirement  as  White 
House  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Star-News  after  46  years  in  journalism. 
He  is  64  years  old. 

Horner  began  his  newspaper  career 
while  working  his  way  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga,  as  a  stringer  for 
the  United  Press.  He  later  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  U.P.  bureau  manager  in  Atlanta 
and  night  manager  of  the  U.P.’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

Joining  the  Star-News  in  1937,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  State  Department  and  in 
1954  became  the  newspaper’s  White  House 
correspondent.  He  was  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association 
in  1960. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  announced  in  UPI’s 
Europe-Middle  East-Africa  division: 

Brian  Williamson  becomes  division 
communications  manager  and  Thomas 
Cheatham  division  news  editor  at  Brus¬ 
sels. 

Williamson  succeeds  Christopher  Ho¬ 
ran,  who  resigned,  and  Cheatham  suc¬ 
ceeds  Alvin  B.  Webb,  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Hong  Kong  and  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  news  editor  for  Asia. 

Other  appointments: 

Emil  Sveilis — to  Stockholm  bureau 
manager.  He  succeeds  Ian  Westergren, 
now  business  manager  in  London. 

Jack  Payton  becomes  Tel  Aviv  bureau 
manager,  succeeding  Cheatham. 

*  «  * 

Robert  G.  Robinson  Jr.  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Charleston, 
W.Va.  He  succeeds  Evan  Pattak,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  4> 

Charles  Teague — to  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Tunes.  He  succeeds  Gary  Coates,  who 
has  resigned. 


NOTICE: 

Fire  Fighters 
Awards  Contest 

The  contest  honors  news  media  for 
reporting  and  photography  that  best 
portray  the  professional  and  hazard¬ 
ous  work  of  the  Fire  Fighters  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Six  categories,  each  with  a  first 
prize  of  $500  and  second  prize  of 
$250. 

Material  published  between  Jan.  1 
and  Dec.  31,  1973,  is  eligible.  Entry 
deadline  is  March  15,  1974. 

Further  information  available  from 
your  local  Fire  Fighters  Union  or: 

Awards  Contest 
International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters 
1750  New  York  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 
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Book  review 


“Papers  and  Profits:  A  Special  Report  on 
the  Newspaper  Business”  by  Benjamin  M. 
Compaine;  Knowledge  Industry  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. ;  215  pages; 
$395. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  discloses  newspaper  profits 
are  likely  to  rise  considerably  over  the 
next  three  to  five  years,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  introduction  of  new  production  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  consequent  labor  savings. 

The  study  “Papers  and  Profits:  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Report  on  the  Newspaper  Business,” 
examines  every  aspect  of  the  field,  includ¬ 
ing  circulation,  advertising,  new  technolo- 
gj’,  labor  and  management  problems,  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation,  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  strategies  of  16  major  news¬ 
paper  companies. 

The  report  was  written  by  Benjamin  M. 
Compaine,  journalist,  management  consul¬ 
tant  and  professor  of  business  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  based  on  his  extensive  travel, 
interviewing  and  observation  within  the 
newspaper  field.  The  publisher  is  Knowl¬ 
edge  Industry  Publications,  White  Plains, 
New  York.  The  200-page  report  is  priced 
at  $395. 

“Papers  and  Profits”  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  it  calls  the  “paradox  of  an 
industry  that  is  mature  and  stable — as 
measured  by  total  number  of  papers  and 
total  circulation — but  which  nevertheless 


exhibits  a  high  potential  for  growth  in 
profits.” 

Answer  in  leelinologv 

The  answer,  according  to  the  report, 
lies  in  a  new  production  technology 
featuring  electronic  input  of  copy,  photo¬ 
composition,  and  printing  by  either  offset 
or  by  letterpress  using  new  shallow  relief 
plates. 

The  report  goes  into  detail  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  new  processes  and  their  costs — and 
the  drawbacks  to  technological  advances. 
It  also  describes  the  actual  savings  ex¬ 
perienced  by  individual  papers  when 
switching  from  hot  type  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion  or  through  other  changes. 

For  example,  the  report  notes  that  Lee 
Enterprises’  Davenport  (la.)  Times- 
Democrat  has  cut  composition  man  hours 
per  page  to  two,  following  installation  of 
video  display  terminals  and  Fototronic 
TxT  typesetters.  This  is  contrasted  with 
the  automated,  unionized  New  York 
Times  composing  room  which  is  “still  hob¬ 
bling  along  at  24.5  man  hours  per 
page.” 

The  report  also  shows  what  the  return 
on  investment  is  for  papers  of  different 
sizes.  And  it  considers  coming  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  such  as  full  pagination,  im¬ 
proved  facsimile  transmission,  laser- 
etched  plates,  etc. 

“Papers  and  Profits”  also  looks  at 
trends  in  circulation  and  advertising  and 


Return  to  American  journalism’s 
golden  era  through  the  best  The  World 
had  to  offer.  Among  those  on  hand 
are  FPA,  Heywood  Broun,  Oliver  H. 
P.  Garrett,  Ring  Lardner,  H.  L. 
Mencken,  and  Dorothy  Parker.  It’s 
fearless,  amusing,  pungent 
writing  that’s  as  lively  today  as 
The  World  was  yesterday.  $12.50 


The  Best  in 
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THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

A  Selection  of  News  and  Feature  Stories,  Editorials, 
Humor,  Poems,  and  Reviews  from  1921  to  1928 
Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  John  K.  Hutchens  and 

George  Oppenheimer 

625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  THE  VIKING  PRESS 


examines  the  tight  newsprint  situation. 

In  advertising,  the  study  finds  that 
newspapers  have  now  stabilized  their 
share  of  the  national  ad  dollar,  and  pro¬ 
jects  that  ad  revenues  will  grow  to  a 
minimum  of  $9  billion  in  1978,  from  1972’s 
level  of  $7  billion.  Strongest  categories 
will  be  local  and  classified,  but  the  study 
states  that  the  use  of  preprinted  stuffers 
can  add  significantly  to  newspaper  re¬ 
venues — provided  the  papers  establish  the 
right  price  structure. 

On  newsprint,  the  study  found  that 
“supply  and  demand  will  be  in  very  tight 
balance  for  at  least  the  next  year  or  so.” 
Large  publishers  with  their  own  captive 
mills  (Times-Mirror,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  etc.)  are  well  protected, 
however. 

More  companies  may  move  into  this  di¬ 
rection.  The  report  notes,  “Gannett  has 
just  announced  it  will  invest  $10  million 
in  a  major  expansion  project  of  Kruger 
Pulp  and  Paper  Ltd.  of  Montreal.  Under 
that  agreement,  Kruger  will  supply  Gan¬ 
nett  with  75,000  tons  annually  for  the 
next  five  years,  or  about  a  third  of  Gan- 
nett’s  total  needs.” 

The  report  predicts  that  the  trend 
toward  chain  ownership  will  continue. 
But,  as  more  newspapers  are  bought  up, 
companies  will  have  to  look  outside  the 
newspaper  business  for  future  expan¬ 
sion. 

The  report  divides  publicly-owned  news¬ 
paper  companies  into  three  groups.  Group 
1  consists  of  Gannett,  Ridder,  Lee  and 
other  firms  which  concentrate  on  buying 
newspapers  in  small  and  medium-size  mo¬ 
nopoly  markets.  These  companies  have 
few  non-newspaper  investments,  except 
for  broadcasting  properties,  usually  in  the 
same  cities  where  they  own  papers. 

Group  II  consists  of  several  big  city 
newspaper  publishers — The  New  York 
Times  Co.,  Times-Mirror  and  Washington 
Post.  The  publishers  are  looking  mainly  to 
opportunities  in  related  communication 
fields,  such  as  book  and  magazine  publish¬ 
ing,  broadcasting  and  informational  ser¬ 
vices. 

Group  III  consists  of  two  firms,  Knight 
and  Dow  Jones,  which  are  pursuing  their 
own  distinctive  policies. 

The  report  individually  profiles  16 
newspaper  companies.  These  companies 
include:  Affiliated  Publications;  Booth 
Newspapers;  Dow’  Jones  &  Co.;  Field  En¬ 
terprises;  Gannett  Co.;  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers;  Knight  Newspapers;  Lee 
Enterprises;  Media  General;  Multimedia, 
Inc.;  New’  York  Times  Co.;  Ridder  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.;  Speidel  New’spapers,  Inc.; 
Times  Mirror  Co.;  Tribune  Co.;  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Co. 
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XEKOX«  i>  j  iiaJcimik  .>1  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Our  Xerox  trademark  is  among  our 
most  valuable  assets. 

So  it’s  important  to  us  that  you 
know  how  it  should  be  used.  And  how 
it  should  not. 

If  you  spell  Xerox  with  a  small  x, 
you’re  making  a  big  mistake. 

Since  a  trademark  is  by  definition  a 
proper  adjective,  it  should  always  be 
capitalized. 

At  the  same  time,  using  a  capital  X 
doesn’t  give  you  the  right  to  use  it  in  a 
way  that’s  wrong. 

Even  with  a  big  X,  you  can’t  make 


a  Xerox,  you  can’t  go  to  the  Xerox  and 
you  can’t  Xerox  anything.  Ever. 

As  long  as  you  use  a  big  X, 
however,  you  can  make  copies  on  the 
Xerox  copier,  you  can  go  to  the  Xerox 
computer  and  you  can  read  a  Xerox 
publication. 

So  remember,  whenever  you’re 
writing  our  name,  use  a  capital  letter. 

After  all,  isn’t  that  the  way  you 
write  your  name? 

XEROX 
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A  new  era  in  press  design. 


Lithoflex 


Each  press  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  specific 
needs  of  a  newspaper  s  circulation.  The 
Lithomatic.  the  Lithoflex.  the’Colorflex  II 
and  the  Colormaster  represent  Wood-Hoe  s 
total  commitment  to  the  future  of  offset  print¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business. 

Years  of  expertise  in  press  design  and 
superior  engineering  talent  gave  birth  to  this 
new  generation.  It's  the  same  expertise  and 
engineering  that  have  made  the  Colormatic 
the  leader  in  its  field. 

The  Offset  Generation  a  total  commitment. 

The  Lithomatic 

An  offset  press  with  full  color  flexibility 
that  maintains  production  at  70,000  pph. 

The  only  offset  press  for  Metropolitan  daily 
newspapers.  # 

The  Lithoflex 

A  double  width  offset  press  for  mid-size 
newspapers.  Its  flexibility  in  design  and 
color  capabilities  make  it  the  perfect  press 
to  close  todays  gap  between  large  and  small 
offset  presses  Speeds  up  to  50.000  pph 

The  Colorflex  II 

The  most  versatile  press  in  its  class.  Full 
color  capability  with  our  unique  three  color 
unit  Capacity  from  four  broad  sheet  pages 
to  sixty-four  broad  sheet  pages.  Speeds  up 
to  45.000  pph  The  press  to  grow  with. 

The  Colormaster 

The  perfect  supplement  press  36"  wide 
maximum  web.  Speeds  up  to  30.000  pph 
jaw  type  or  conventional  newspaper  folder. 
Capacity  up  to  8  webs.  Modular  design  black 
units  Publication  quality  through  use  of 
four  color  CIC  units 

WOOD-HOE 

Division  of  Wood  Industries  Inc 
333  Cedar  Avenue  Middlesex  N  J  08846 
201  -469-6600 


Colormaster 
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Another  First  •  •  •  •  from 

i.  Steel  Saddles  with  Register  Control 


FIRST: 

With  steel  saddles 
With  one  piece  doubles 
Universal  lockup  for 
aluminum,  zinc  or  mog. 

NOW: 

First  to  offer  o  saddle  with  built-in 
register  control.  No  other  saddle  (that 
we  know  of)  con  provide  you  with  o 
means  to  move  the  plate  for  register 
after  the  saddle  is  locked  on  the  press. 

The  small  register  block  shown  in 
the  edge  of  the  saddle  (on  the  left)  can 
be  moved  right  or  left,  up  to  .030.  The 
plate  is  moved  laterally  with  the  reg¬ 
ister  pin  in  the  center  of  the  block. 

This  device  was  developed  for  use 
with  our  double  steel  saddles  where 
the  installation  is  permanent.  It  is  also 
desirable  where  compression  lock-up  is 
used  on  single  saddles.  It  eliminates 
"carding  or  shimming"  the  saddle  out. 

The  introduction  of  register  control 
on  steel  saddles  is  another  evidence 
of  our  leadership.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  you  can  afford  only  the 
besti 

Write  us  today,  or  call,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  folder  with  15  enclosures, 
including  system  description,  photos 
and  bulletins  helpful  in  converting  to 
"shallow  relief"  printing. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  we 
have  just  been  advised  by  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  that  the  "patent  pend¬ 
ing"  has  been  granted  on  our  saddle 
and  tension  bar.  Application  on  the 
register  bar  is  pending. 


MADE  BY: 


Graph- A-Tronics 
Inc. 


TELEPHONE  (305)  843-1706 

316  SOUTH  HUGHEY  AVENUE  ORLANDO.  FLORIDA  32802 


Use  of  production  computers 
in  library  is  recommended 


The  Electronic  Systems  Laboratory  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
has  completed  a  study  for  the  Boston 
Globe  recommending  methods  to  modern¬ 
ize  the  Globe’s  library  through  the  use  of 
digital  information  processing  equipment 
and  techniques  and  microfilm  technology. 

The  computerized  library  system  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  MIT  study  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  features: 

•  Utilization  of  the  Globe’s  PDF  11/45 
production  backup  computer  for  storing 
the  news  index  and  for  retrieving  in¬ 
formation  from  the  index ; 

•  Access  to  the  computer-stored  index 
from  terminals  located  at  several  stations 
within  the  Globe’s  plant — probably  in  the 
newsroom  and  in  the  present  library 
room.  Independent  searches  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  simultaneously  from  different  ter¬ 
minals  without  interference ; 

•  Story  lookup  in  the  index  accom¬ 
plished  through  an  on-line  interactive  di¬ 
alog  between  the  reporter  or  his  designate 
and  the  computer; 

•  Storage  on  microfilm  of  the  full  text 
of  all  stories  listed  in  the  computer-stored 
index ; 

•  Access  to  the  full  text  from  a  sepa¬ 
rate  reader/printer  terminal  at  each  in¬ 
dex-terminal  location.  Microfiche  contain¬ 
ing  the  news  stories  would  be  under  com¬ 
puter  control  and  would  be  ordered  by 
commands  entered  at  the  index  terminal; 

•  Automatic  indexing  of  news  stories 
while  they  are  in  the  production  computer 
and  being  processed  for  typesetting; 

•  Storage  of  the  news  index  on  a  disc 
pack  capable  of  storing  an  index  covering 
a  three-year  time  span ; 

•  A  mutual  backup  index  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  “down  times’’  of  the  PDP  11/45  and 
for  possible  sale  to  outsiders. 

Limited  system 

The  study  notes  “the  present  Boston 
Globe  library  is  based  on  extensive  clip¬ 
ping  files  in  motorized  storage  units  .  .  . 
Several  limitations  and  problems  arise 
from  this  system. 

“First,  because  no  catalog  of  the  index 
structure  exists,  library  personnel  must 
depend  on  their  personal  memory  during 
indexing  and  retrieval.  Second,  it  is  a 
major  job  to  index,  clip  and  file  all  signifi¬ 
cant  stories  from  each  day’s  morning  and 
evening  editions,  with  the  result  that  a 
practical  limit  is  imposed  on  the  depth  of 
indexing.” 

The  study  also  notes,  however,  that  “a 
large,  sophisticated  online  retrieval  sys¬ 
tem,  such  as  the  New  York  Times  In¬ 
formation  Bank,  is  not  economically  jus¬ 
tified  for  the  Globe  because  of  the  large 
computer  required.  However,  our  analysis 
indicates  that  a  simplified  on-line  system 
can  be  implemented  on  the  computer  facil¬ 
ities  available  at  the  Globe.” 

The  report  estimates  the  total  capital 
costs  at  $113,000.  “Because  the  recom¬ 
mended  system  utilizes  the  Globe’s  PDP 
11/45  computer  facilities,  no  additional 
computer  hardware  is  needed.  However, 


several  interactive  computer  terminals 
will  be  needed;  the  exact  number  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  predict.  We  recommend  an  initial 
procurement  of  four  library  terminals. 

“Possibly  the  six  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  already  planned  for  the  production 
facility  can  augment  the  four  terminals. 
As  the  Globe  becomes  even  more  com¬ 
puterized,  a  growing  number  of  computer 
terminals  are  likely  to  be  available 
throughout  the  newspaper  plant,  thereby 
increasing  the  library’s  accessibility. 

The  report  continues:  “A  microfiche  re¬ 
trieval  and  reader-printer  unit  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  each  of  the  four  library  ter¬ 
minals  in  the  initial  system  to  assure  rap¬ 
id  text  retrieval  .  .  .  The  microfiche  re¬ 
trieval  units  cost  $4750  .  .  .  computer  to 
microfiche  interface  can  be  provided  at 
approximately  $2500  per  unit,  assuming 
four  units  are  to  be  procured. 

“Because  the  recommended  system  util¬ 
izes  hardware  already  available  at  the 
Globe,  software  development  represents 
the  major  capital  cost.  The  multi-task, 
real-time  operating  system  (RSX-llD) 
supplied  by  the  Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration  provides  the  foundation  for  the  li¬ 
brary  software.  The  multi-task  feature 
permits  the  computer  to  manage  several 
programs  simultaneously  so  that  library 
information  processing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  concurrently  with  other  processes. 

Two-package  software 

“The  library  software  consists  mainly 
of  two  packages,  the  automatic  indexing 
program  and  the  on-line-retrieval  system. 
We  recommend  an  indexing  program  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  developed  under  the  ANPA/M- 
IT  project.  Based  on  that  experience,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  six  man- 
months  are  needed  to  develop  an  indexing 
program. 

“Development  of  the  online  news  re¬ 
trieval  system  depends  on  the  suitability 
of  the  multi-task  software  operating  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  PDP  11/45  for  a  multiple 
online  terminal  environment.  ...  It  is 


PIsnt  • 
equipment 
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estimated  that  approximately  12  man- 
months  of  programming  effort  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  the  retrieval  system.” 

The  report  also  discusses  the  daily  op¬ 
erating  costs  which  cover  computer  proc¬ 
essing  time,  equipment  maintenance,  Com¬ 
puter-Output-Microfilm  services  and  hard 
copy.  Annual  operating  costs  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $23,000. 

The  report  estimates  that  the  total  dai¬ 
ly  computer  processing  local  load  for  the 
system  will  be  4.5  hours.  But,  “because 
these  programs  run  without  interference 
on  the  same  computer  provided  for  pro¬ 
duction  purposes,  the  library  processing, 
in  a  sense,  is  free.” 

However,  in  accordance  with  formal  ac¬ 
counting  procedures,  which  call  for  alloca¬ 
ting  computer  costs  among  the  various 
programs,  operating  cost  of  the  computer 
facility  used  by  the  library  system  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $12  per  hour  or  $54  per  day. 

“The  hourly  processing  cost  is  based  on 
the  capital  cost  of  the  computer  facilities 
used  for  library  processing,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  central  processor,  core  memory, 
disc  and  drum  memories,  magnetic  tape 
memory,  and  operating  system  software 
for  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $150,000  .  .  . 
Depreciating  the  estimated  capital  cost 
over  50  months  and  assuming  300  hours  of 
operation  per  month  results  in  a  funda¬ 
mental  computer  facility  cost  of  $10  per 
hour.  A  figure  of  $12  per  hour  allow's  20 
percent  for  overhead.” 

In  addition,  “approximately  $15  per 
month  maintenance  cost  is  estimated  for 
each  computer  terminal  and  $30  per 
month  for  each  microfiche  retrieval  unit.” 

Hard  copy  costs  are  estimated  at  $12 
per  day — hard  copy  refers  to  the  report¬ 
ers’  requests  for  print-outs  of  library 
material.  The  report  suggests  that  this 
cost  can  be  lessened  or  even  eliminated  if 
the  readability  of  the  microfiche  is  high. 

The  full  MIT  report,  including  economic 
analysis,  recommendations,  system  de¬ 
scriptions,  implementation  suggestions 
and  alternative  systems,  is  available  from 
the  Boston  Globe. 


IT  WORKS — Lyell  B.  Clay,  publisher  of  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  activates  the 
new  $3-million  Goss  Metro  Offset  presses,  capable  of  printing  a  l44-pa9e  paper  at  70,000 
copies  an  hour.  The  Daily  Mail  was  the  first  Charleston  Newspapers  publication  to  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  on  the  new  presses  housed  in  a  $  1.5-million  addition  to  the  plant.  Charleston 
Newspapers  also  include  The  Charleston  Gazette  and  Sunday  Gazette-Mail. 
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On-line 


The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  has  con¬ 
verted  to  100%  photocomposition  and  is 
now  using  the  NAPP  plastic  printing 
plate. 

The  Press  has  been  setting  display  ads 
for  about  two  years  in  cold  type  before 
converting  editorial  matter  to  cold  type 
composition. 

The  Press  is  now  using  two  Harris 
Intertype  Fototronic  TxTs  and  one  Foto- 
tronic  1200.  Two  Harris  1100  video  display 
terminals  are  being  used  for  proofread¬ 
ing.  The  paper  had  had  some  problems 
with  typos  right  after  the  initial  editorial 
conversion  but  now  reports  that  the  use  of 
the  VDTs  for  proofreading  has  improved 
the  output. 

The  NAPP  plate  is  being  used  on  a 
Goss  Anti-friction  letterpress,  five  units 
with  a  color  deck  and  an  80  page  capaci¬ 
ty. 

Despite  some  initial  problems  in  making 
plates,  a  Press  spokesman  called  the  plate 
“terrific.”  He  also  praised  reproduction  of 
half-tones  and  type  by  the  NAPP  plate. 

Press  circulation  is  32,250. 

*  *  * 

The  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  has  ordered 
a  Star-Xylogics  Copy  Processing  System. 
The  Gannett  daily  has  a  20,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

As  currently  configured,  the  system  will 
be  completely  on-line  up  to  the  point  of 
phototypesetting  throughput.  It  will  inter¬ 


face  two  duplexed  computers — one  8K; 
the  second,  32K — with  four  VDT  editing 
devices  and  an  ECRM  5100  optical  scan¬ 
ner.  In  addition,  there  will  be  three  on¬ 
line  press  wires.  Output  from  the  CPS 
will  be  paper  tape  to  drive  two  photo¬ 
typesetting  machines. 

The  CPS  replaces  a  paper  tape  key- 
board-to-phototypesetter  production  confi¬ 
guration.  Journal  publisher  Paul  T.  Mil¬ 
ler,  II  said,  “It  marks  our  first  use  of 
advanced  electronic  technology  in  the 
typesetting  area. 

“We  expect  improved  productivity  in 
our  editorial  and  classified  departments, 
as  well  as  in  the  composing  room.  We 
have  been  using  cold  type  and  offset  since 
December,  1964,  so  that  we  are  somewhat 
more  prepared  for  major  change  than 
some  of  our  hot  metal,  letterpress  coun¬ 
terparts  who  have  taken  the  plunge. 

*  *  * 

The  Axel  Springer  concern  has  begun 
operating  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
world’s  largest  and  most  modern  offset 
newspaper  production  plant  in  the  world 
in  Kettwig,  West  Germany. 

The  plant’s  annual  capacity  is  just  un¬ 
der  11  billion  newspaper  pages.  The  huge 
rotary  offset  press  was  built  by  the 
M..4.N.  engineering  concern. 

Five  hundred  people  work  in  the  plant 
whose  dispatch  department  alone  is  the 
size  of  a  medium  factory. 


Computers  provide  a  setting  capacity  of 
up  to  two  million  letters  an  hour,  done 
mostly  automatically.  The  computer  needs 
to  be  told  only  type-face  and  column- 
width. 

The  Springer  group — West  Germany’s 
largest — produces  up  to  1.1  million  copies 
of  its  16-page  daily  BILD-Zeitung  and  2.9 
million  copies  of  its  64-page  Sundav  sister 
WELT  AM  SONNTAG  at  Kettwig. 

Half  of  all  pages  turned  out  at  Kettwig 
can  be  multi-colored.  Springer’s  technical 
chief.  Dr.  Hansjoerg  Fruehwald  explained 
what  prompted  the  concern  to  make  the 
move  into  color: 

“In  an  environment  growing  increasing¬ 
ly  more  colorful  the  reader  also  expects 
color  in  his  newspaper.  The  business 
world  needs  carriers  for  its  advertising 
able  to  offer  true-color  reproduction  of 
products,  fast  disposition  possibilities,  a 
wide  range  of  advertising  formats  and 
methods  and  favorable  prices.  The  only 
mass  printing  process  meeting  all  these 
requirements  is  offset.” 


The  Alliance  (Oh.)  Review  has  com¬ 
pleted  construction  of  its  new  plant.  The 
mechanical  building  was  erected  in  1971 
as  the  first  segment  of  the  total  facility. 

An  open  house  was  held  in  December  to 
celebrate  the  construction  of  the  second 
segment  containing  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  space  on  the  first  floor  and  the  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  circulation  and  editorial 
offices  on  the  second  floor. 

The  press  room,  contains  a  new  48-page 
{Continued  on  page  30) 


SHAFFSTALL  MAGNETIC  TAPE  SYSTEMS 
FULLY  UTILIZE  YOUR  PHOTOCOMP  EQUIPMENT 


Anything  that  you  can  do  with  paper  tape, 
the  Shaffstall  MTS  can  do  with  Mag  tape 
.  .  .  and,  do  it  FASTER  and  BETTER! 

Shaffstall’s  MTS  gives  you  enough  output 
from  your  computer  to  drive  ALL  of  your 
high-speed  photo  composing  machines. 


Write  for  our 
New  MTS  brochure 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 
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What  makes 
mini  run? 

If  you  must  depend  daily  on  a  mini-computer 
production  system,  you  must  start  with  reliable 
hardware  and  proven  software.  And  then  you  need 
something  more. 

Service. 

That's  why  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  installs  only 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDP*-8's,  driven  by 
CSI's  own  powerful  software. 

Digital  Equipment  maintains  the  largest,  most 
experienced  service  organization  (over  70  different 
locations)  of  all  the  mini  manufacturers.  And  CSI  is 
the  only  systems  supplier  that  specializes  solely  in 
typesetting  systems,  typesetting  software.  We  know 
your  business  intimately,  understand  it  thoroughly. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
an  effective,  economical  PDP-8  configuration, arrange 
and  oversee  installation,  provide  mature  typesetting 
software  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  needs,  and 
give  your  personnel  extensive  in-plant  training. 

And  we  assure  you  the  finest  after-installation  sup¬ 
port  in  the  industry.  For  hardware  and  software, both. 

Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

.software  makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


PAPER  CATCHER— Ted  McKemie,  a  chief  machinist  at  the  Washington  Post,  checks  papers  in 
his  money-saving  mini-stacker.  The  device  gathers  papers  expelled  from  the  mail  room  conveyor 
abort  gate  so  they  can  later  reenter  the  distribution  system.  This  will  save  $250,000  in 
Washington  Post  newsprint  in  1974. 

Machinist  invents  paper 
catcher  to  save  newsprint 


On-line 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


offset  press  capable  of  turning  out  40,000 
newspapers  an  hour.  Composition  is  cold 
type,  through  Compugraphic. 

The  new  plant  is  the  second  new  home 
in  the  85-year-old  history  of  the  Review. 

*  4>  * 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  is  using 
the  Interface  PC-1200  control  unit  to  si¬ 
multaneously  operate  a  mi.xture  of  photo¬ 
comp  machines  and  other  reader-driven 
devices.  Using  modular  electronics  the 
system  has  interfaced  a  505  TC,  to  505Cs 
and  a  Compstar  190  on-line  to  a  dual  IBM 
1800  typesetting  system. 

*  *  * 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  is  using 
three  Interface  I-lOO  Translators  to  bring 
their  ECRM’s  output  on-line  to  a  typeset¬ 
ting  system. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 
will  he  converting  editorial  composition  to 
cold-type  in  1974.  The  M-N  is  installing 
two  Autologics  now  and  will  be  using  an 
expanded  1130  computer  system. 

The  M-N  has  also  installed  two  ECRM 
1200  optical  character  recognition  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  composing  room.  Production 

manager  Donald  Heath  noted  that  follow¬ 
ing  negotiations  with  the  ITU  the  ITU 
was  given  jurisdiction  over  scanners. 

The  M-N  has  begun  working  with  the 
N.4PP  plastic  printing  plate  in  the  past 
two  weeks — primarily  as  a  pattern  plate. 
Heath  said  the  M-N  was  using  the  N.\PP 
plate  for  full  page  comics  “while  we’re 
getting  it  on-line.” 

*  *  ♦ 

ECRM,  Inc.  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  for  twelve  Model  1200  ,\u- 
toreader  Optical  Character  Recognition 
(OCR)  systems. 

Six  of  the  systems  have  been  installed 
at  the  Memphis  Publishing  Company  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  News-Sentinel  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver,  Colo. 


WILLIAM  GDISBIG 

ASSOCIATES 


Engineers 

CONSULTATION  PLANT  EXPANSION 

NEW  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

DESIGN  ADMINISTRATION 

Over  four  decades 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


331  Madison  Avomio 
Now  York.  N.  Y.  10017 
212  6t7-6«93 


Like  virtually  every  other  newspaper, 
the  Washington  Post  has  instituted  a  pa¬ 
per  conservation  program  that  ranges 
from  flashy  gimmicks  to  remind  employees 
of  the  problem,  to  cutting  back  the  num¬ 
ber  of  internal  memos. 

The  Post  also  has  a  secret  weapon,  a 
paper  catcher  designed  by  Ted  McKenzie, 
a  chief  machinist  with  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Post. 

McKenzie’s  money  saver  gathers  papers 
expelled  from  the  mail  room  conveyor 
abort  gate  into  neat  stacks  so  they  can 
later  reenter  the  distribution  system. 

Before  installation  of  the  mini-stackers, 
one  crooked  or  bent  paper  along  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  would  trip  an  abort  gate. 
Scores  of  papers  would  spill  out  into  a 
trash  bin  each  press  run.  Sometimes  the 
number  would  be  in  the  thousands. 

The  dumping  of  papers  into  the  trash 
bins  eliminated  jams  in  the  counter¬ 
stackers,  but  wasted  tons  of  good  papers 
which  were  baled  and  sold  for  scrap. 

Each  mini-stacker  can  hold  about  250 
papers,  112  pages  thick. 

Commercial  versions  of  the  device  McK¬ 
enzie  created  for  the  Washington  Post 
will  be  available  from  George  Hall,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  a  few  months.  McKen¬ 


zie,  who  primarily  is  assigned  to  special 
projects  at  the  Post,  will  hold  the  pa¬ 
tent. 

By  the  end  of  January,  the  Post  will 
have  nine  of  the  mechanisms.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  these  will  save  about 
$250,000  worth  of  newsprint  or  approx¬ 
imately  1,250  rolls  in  1974. 

The  Post’s  campaign  to  remind  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  has 
run  the  gamut  from  tiny  posters  (with 
magnifying  glasses  attached  to  read  the 
small  print)  to  a  12  foot  high  display  in 
the  main  lobby. 

The  display  consisted  of  a  huge  cage 
housing  a  nine  foot  high  paper  bird, 
“Newsprintus  Canadiensis,  the  latest  en¬ 
dangered  species.” 

The  bird’s  body  was  a  1,790  lb.  roll  of 
newsprint.  It  was  topped  with  a  papier- 
mache  head  featuring  a  four  foot  long  red 
beak  and  large  sensuous  green  eyes. 

In  addition,  advertisers  have  been  asked 
to  limit  ad  sizes  and  proportions  to  make 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  space.  Two 
pages  of  Sunday  comics  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated,  primarily  by  reducing  copy  size  of 
some  strips.  Book  World,  formerly  a  Sun¬ 
day  tabloid,  is  now  included  in  the  Style 
section  as  a  full  page  pull-out  sub¬ 
section. 
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Eweryday 

youdorrtuse 

OCR, 

ifs  costing  you 
mon^. 


If  you’re  looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
profits,  look  into  OCR.  It’s  the  proven  technology 
for  converting  typewritten  original  copy  to  input  for 
typesetting  systems— automatically,  without 
rekeyboarding. 

ECRM’s  family  of  AUTOREADERS  look  and  operate 
as  simply  as  an  office  copier.  They  accept  edited 
copy  in  the  automatic  feeder  tray  and  generate 
punched  paper  tape  out  the  other  end.  They’re 
faster  than  conventional  keyboarding.  They  make  a 
fraction  of  the  mistakes.  And  they  cost  less. 

In  fact,  an  ECRM  representative  can  show  you  how 
to  save  a  bundle  no  matter  how  much  you’re 
spending  right  now. 

It  cuts  payroll  and 
equipment  costs. 

An  AUTOREADER  automatically 
performs  all  the  functions  of  a 
manual  keyboarding  opera¬ 
tion.  It  reduces  the  manpower 
needed  to  input  copy  for  type¬ 
setting.  And  it  saves  the  cost 
of  keyboarding  machines 
since  an  ordinary  electric 
typewriter  with  an  ordinary 
type  face  is  sufficient  for  copy 
preparation. 

It  saves  time. 

The  time  required  to  rekeyboard 
news  copy.  The  time  needed  to 


rekeyboard  classified  and  display  ads.  The  time  it 
takes  to  correct  keyboarding  errors.  (The  AUTO¬ 
READER  makes  less  than  one  mistake  in  20,000 
characters  and  works  at  speeds  up  to  1800  words 
per  minute.  Try  getting  your  keyboard  operators  to 
do  that.)  Time  for  which  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
people.  Time  to  handle  late  breaking  news  or  last 
minute  ads.  Time  to  work  on  other  things. 

The  more  you  use  it, 
the  more  you’ii  save 

And  everyday  that  goes  by  until  you  take 
advantage  of  it  represents  that  much 
more  money  that  could  be  yours. 

Give  us  a  call  today.  Learn  more  about 
OCR  and  how  it  can  simplify,  stream¬ 
line  and  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
operation.  We  pioneered  OCR  for 
newspapers  and  we’re  still  the 
only  company  with  a  complete 
family  of  systems  to  fit  your 
particular  needs.  (Systems 
are  priced  from  $29,500 
installed.)* 

'Domestic  U.S.A. 

OCR.  ECRM. 

When  you  think  of  one, 
think  of  both. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


Advantages  of 
magnesium  bath 
are  reported 

Newspaper  production  men  and  engrav¬ 
ing  room  superintendents  who  have  been 
working  with  a  new  magnesium  etching 
bath  report  that  they  are  making  plates 
faster  without  the  necessity  of  pounding 
pimples  or  worrying  about  under-cutting. 

Engraving  room  personnel  had  indi¬ 
cated  they  desired  plates  with  better 
shoulders  than  the  ones  they  were  mak¬ 
ing.  Other  qualifications  desired  were  few¬ 
er  pimple  imperfections,  faster  etching 
time  and  a  bath  with  longer  life.  This 
would  provide,  in  their  estimation,  more 
plates  per  shift  as  well  as  resulting  re¬ 
duction  in  chemical  costs. 

Initial  tests  were  run  at  the  Marengo, 
Ill.  plant  of  the  Freundorfer  Company, 
whose  parent  plant  at  Munich,  Germany 
has  been  a  major  photoengraver  supplier 
to  Europe  since  1913. 

After  three  to  six  months  of  operation 
engraving  superintendents  prepared  re¬ 
ports. 

From  William  Underhill,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Neu's  came  the  information  that 
he  was  running  three  plates  every  four 
minutes  without  the  necessity  of  pounding 
pimples  or  worry  about  under-cutting. 

Underhill  is  averaging  about  26  plates 
per  day  now  and  looks  for  that  volume  to 


This  closeup  shows  the  overall  "cleanliness"  of 
a  magnesium  plate  etched  in  a  bath — free  of 
the  usual  "pimples"  and  imperfections. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  *  RIGGERS 

Cditmaied  <fiueH 

1  Sherman  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
13011  659-6888 
N.Y.  Phone:  13131  367-3375 


An  even  closer  inspection  of  a  magnesium  plate 
showing  the  sloped  shoulders  on  type  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  clean  matting  and  good  reproduction. 


grow.  He’s  getting  a  fast  etch  initially 
and  Freundorfer’s  Mago-20  bath  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  provide  longer  life. 

Ben  Reisdorf,  St.  Paid  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press,  said  that 
formerly  because  of  having  to  put  through 
30  to  40  double  flats  with  one  007  machine 
they  sometimes  dumped  a  bath  with  only 
600  ounces  in  it. 

With  the  new  process  the  life  of  the 
bath  is  increased  and  St.  Paul  is  getting 
more  than  800  ounces  wdth  it.  Also,  Reis¬ 
dorf  is  getting  7/lOOOths  depth  in  halftone 
highlights  plus  smooth  shoulders  that  re¬ 
sult  in  good  matting  and  overall  printing 
quality. 

Reisdorf  described  the  workings  of  a 
recent  bath,  which  was  not  the  best,  he 
said.  The  etch  rate  began  at  10.6  thou¬ 


sandths  of  an  inch  per  minute  on  the  first 
plate.  After  100  ounces,  it  may  go  dowm  to 
7.5.  Then  the  progression  ranges  from  6.2 
etch  rate  per  200  ounces  to  1.85  for  774 
ounces. 

Two  liters  of  acid  for  every  135  ounces 
of  metal  the  bath  picks  up  are  being 
added.  Ads  are  cold  type  plus  four  entire 
area  sections  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
which  are  plated  in  the  St.  Paul  plant. 
Reisdorf  expects  more  mileage  from  the 
baths  when  another  machine  is  hooked  up 
to  run  with  the  present  007. 

Four  times  a  day  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
runs  the  stock  markets  tables  and  the 
plates  are  needed  in  about  three  to  four 
minutes. 

Carl  Aldrich  said  the  stereotypers  are 
satisfied  with  the  30/1000ths  the  engrav¬ 
ing  room  shoots  for.  No  highlights  are 
lost  and  there  is  a  good  shoulder  for 
matting.  About  80  plates  a  day  are  going 
through  the  Mago  bath. 

Freundorfer  president  Burk  McNamara 
said  there  used  to  be  a  problem  with 
regard  to  making  magnesium  plates  under 
an  old  patent  arrangement.  But  Freun¬ 
dorfer  has  issued  a  “hold-harmless”  letter 
to  each  new  Mago-20  user  that  affords 
protection  under  the  law. 

With  growing  concern  over  ecological 
problems  that  accompany  many  waste 
products  today,  McNamara  said  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  biodegradable,  meaning  that  when 
it  is  disposed  of  it  returns  to  the  soil. 

Among  papers  currently  listed  as  users 
are  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  Modesto 
Bee,  Stockton  Record  and  Monterey  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald,  all  in  California;  Peoria 
Journal  Star  and  Aurora  Beacon-News,  in 
Illinois;  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution', 
Arkansas  Gazette  and  the  Arkansas  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Little  Rock,  and  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 


Wire  copy  editor  designs 
computerized  head  counter 


A  headline  counter  with  a  typewriter 
keyboard  and  computer  electronics  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  the  problem  of  discovering 
whether  a  headline  fits  before  it  is  set  in 
type  is  the  contribution  to  the  newspaper 
business  of  A1  Sicherman,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  wire  copy  editor. 

Headline  length  can  be  determined  by 
assigning  each  letter  a  number  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  its  width — i.e.:  i  equals  %,  M 
equals  2 — and  counting  the  total,  but  this 
method  is  not  concise. 

With  Sicherman’s  device,  called  the  Ar- 
niematic  after  Sicherman’s  co-worker  Ar- 
nie  Bailey,  one  can  find  out  immediately 
and  accurately  if  the  head  is  too  long  for 
its  assigned  column  space.  Waiting  until 
the  head  is  set  in  type  can  cause  delays,  a 
problem  at  deadline  time.  If  the  head  is 
too  long,  it  has  to  be  rewritten  and  set 
again. 

Under  the  Arniematic  system,  the  head¬ 
line  is  typed  on  the  keyboard  and  its 
measurements,  in  l,000ths  of  an  inch,  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  small  screen.  An  attached  chart 
tells  the  maximum  length  the  head  can  be 
for  various  column  wddths. 


Sicherman,  an  electrical  engineer  who 
found  in  journalism  an  “inherent  variety” 
lacking  in  electrical  engineering,  spent 
four  years  of  “tinkering  around”  to  com¬ 
plete  his  device.  It  would  have  been 
finished  sooner  but  halfway  through  the 
project,  the  company  he  was  getting  parts 
from  went  out  of  business. 

Sicherman  designed  another  problem 
solving  apparatus  for  the  newsroom. 
When  the  sports  copy  desk  and  news  copy 
desk  were  combined  early  this  year,  the 
slotman  sat  with  his  back  to  the  copy 
bucket. 

Sicherman  attached  a  photo  cell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket  so  when  paper  was 
placed  in  it,  the  cell  would  notice  the 
absence  of  light  and  cause  a  light  in  front 
of  the  slotman  to  flash  letting  him  know 
there  was  copy  in  the  bucket. 

Later  this  year,  the  newsroom  desks 
were  rearranged  and  the  system  no  longer 
was  needed. 

Sicherman  is  a  thesis  short  of  a  M.A.  in 
journalism.  He  did  have  a  brief  career  in 
electrical  engineering  but  found  it  rather 
boring  as  a  job. 
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CONNECTED — Disfrict  Manager  Bob  Wolfs  fwo-way  radio  gives  him  an  office  on  wheels  as 
he  checks  his  field  accounts  for  the  Newport  News  Daily  Express. 


Two-way  radio  saves  time, 
fuel  for  circulation  dept. 


Time  is  a  newspaper  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  worst  enemy.  Today’s  newspaper 
can  become  today’s  fishwrap,  instead  of 
tomorrow’s,  if  it  doesn’t  get  to  the  reader 
on  time.  Two-way  radio  is  a  time-saver, 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press,  Inc.  are  a  case  in 
point. 

“Time  is  very  important  to  us,  especial¬ 
ly  with  our  morning  paper,’’  said  Dennis 
Ashe,  assistant  circulation  director  for  the 
Daily  Press.  “We  have  a  very  late  press 
time  so  the  reader  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
latest  breaking  news. 

“But  this  puts  us  on  a  very  tight  sched¬ 
ule  to  get  the  paper  off  the  presses  and 
into  the  carrier’s  hands.  Remember, 
there’s  a  limited  amount  of  time  that  the 
reader  can  spend  with  the  paper  before  he 
or  she  goes  to  work,  school  or  whatever. 
Our  job  is  to  get  the  paper  to  them.  If  we 
can’t  satisfy  them,  we’re  not  going  to  keep 
them.” 

The  Daily  Press  papers,  the  Press  and 
the  Times-H erald,  have  a  morning,  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  combined  circulation  of 
about  100,000  with  a  home  distribution 
area  extending  out  more  than  40  miles. 
There  are  bound  to  be  a  few  paper  short¬ 
ages  and  customer  complaints  somewhere 
along  the  way. 

Improved  efficiency 

“We’re  completely  lost  without  radio,” 
Ashe  said.  “It  has  saved  us  a  lot  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  money.  Radio  has  improved 
our  efficiency  75  per  cent  as  far  as  satis¬ 
fying  customer  complaints  and  correcting 
paper  shortages.” 

The  Daily  Press  operates  a  two-way 
radio  system  especially  engineered  for 
them  by  Tidewater  Electronics,  Inc.  of 
Newport  News,  an  authorized  General 
Electric  manufacturer’s  representative 
and  service  station.  Using  a  UHF  Busi¬ 
ness  Radio  frequency,  supervisors  and 
district  managers  maintain  instant  con¬ 
tact  with  the  circulation  department’s 
central  dispatcher  via  a  GE  MASTR 


Executive  mobile  radio  in  their  company 
cars. 

Long-distance  delivery  trucks  are 
equipped  with  MASTR  Professional  radi¬ 
os,  as  are  the  two  vehicles  reserved  for 
daily  pick-up  and  delivery  of  advertising 
proofs. 

All  radios  have  Channel  Guard  tone 
squelch  to  minimize  co-channel  interfer¬ 
ence.  On  Sundays,  when  the  circulation 
offices  are  closed,  vehicles  are  dispatched 
from  a  remote  control  unit  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  mailroom.  A  450  MHz  mobile  re¬ 
peater  is  located  on  a  cable  television 
tower  owned  by  the  Daily  Press. 

Immediate  connection 

“It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  get  used  to  the 
benefits  of  radio,”  Ashe  explained.  “Prior 
to  radio,  our  district  managers  traveling 
in  their  areas  would  phone  in  every  half 
hour.  If  a  carrier  boy  called  in  five  min¬ 
utes  later  to  report  a  shortage,  we’d  have 
to  wait  until  the  manager  called  in  again 
to  tell  him  about  it.  Now  we  can  reach 
him  on  the  radio  right  away,  and  since 
he’s  never  more  than  about  15  minutes 
from  any  point  in  his  district,  he  can 
correct  the  shortage  immediately  with  the 
papers  he  carries  in  his  car.” 

Bob  Wolf,  a  district  manager  with  64 
route  carriers  to  supervise,  says  radio  has 
eliminated  backtracking  and  wasted  mo¬ 
tion. 

“Many  times  when  we  get  a  radio  mes¬ 
sage,”  Wolf  said,  “we’re  very  close  to  the 
target  before  we  ever  realize  we’re  needed 
there.  If  we  can  correct  a  shortage  right 
away,  we  save  the  carrier  boy  a  lot  of 
time  and  frustration.  He  doesn’t  have  to 
wait  up  to  an  hour  for  one  or  two  papers. 
He  gets  them  in  a  few  minutes. 

Team  sense  built 

“Radio  also  builds  up  a  sense  of  team¬ 
work.  We  can  share  our  paper  supply 
when  needed  and  this  can  save  us  mileage. 
This  feeling  of  being  a  team,  not  a  group 
of  isolated  individuals,  was  noticeable  the 


very  first  week  the  radios  were  in.” 

There  is  also  an  indirect  relationship 
between  radio  and  coping  with  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  Because  radio  does  permit 
the  shuffling  of  papers  between  vehicles, 
the  number  of  copies  needed  to  satisfy 
delivery  gaps  can  be  estimated  conserva¬ 
tively.  One  district  manager  can  bail  out 
another  whose  supply  may  be  exhausted. 

Delivery  trucks  traveling  to  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  circulation  area  also  carry 
extra  papers  in  case  of  a  shortage  some¬ 
where. 

“When  the  man  on  the  truck  finishes  his 
deliveries,”  said  veteran  mailroom  fore¬ 
man  Art  Ballew,  “he  always  checks  in 
with  us.  If  we  have  complaints  or  short¬ 
ages,  he  takes  care  of  it  on  the  way  back 
in.  It  saves  us  7-8  hours  a  week  on  the 
Gloucester  run.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
for  the  Hampton  run  as  well. 

“On  Sundays  we  use  these  trucks  in  the 
same  way.  You’d  be  surprised  the  number 
of  house  complaints  on  Sunday  mornings. 
If  there’s  a  shortage,  these  trucks  drop 
off  a  bundle  directly  to  the  carrier.  If  we 
didn’t  have  radio,  the  customer  would  call 
in  here,  we’d  have  to  make  up  a  bundle 
and  take  it  out  to  the  district,  and  come 
back.  That  takes  time. 

“I  think  we  should’ve  bought  radios  25 
years  ago,”  said  Ballew,  a  Daily  Press 
circulation  man  for  25  years. 

Fuel  savings  noted 

Radio  already  has  resulted  in  signifi¬ 
cant  fuel  savings.  “It  very  definitely  has 
cut  down  on  our  gas  consumption  and 
mileage,”  explained  Bob  Wolf.  “Our  aver¬ 
age  district  manager  drives  25  to  30  miles 
a  day  just  touching  all  the  bases  in  his 
district.  If  he  has  to  criss-cross  his  area 
several  times,  he’s  wasting  company  fuel 
as  well  as  time  and  just  adds  to  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  vehicle.  Radio  has  reduced 
trips  around  the  district  to  a  minimum. 

“Our  emphasis  is  on  service,”  Wolf  con¬ 
cluded.  “Service  is  all  we  have  to  give.  If 
we  can  give  faster,  more  efficient  service 
to  our  customers  and  build  esprit  de  corps 
with  our  boy  carrier  team,  then  I’d  say 
we’ve  done  a  lot  with  our  radios.” 

Daily  Press  circulation  men  work  split 
shifts  in  order  to  supervise  distribution  of 
the  morning  and  evening  editions.  Ashe 
explained  that  radio  allows  for  better  su¬ 
pervision  and  co-ordination. 

Code  identification 

“We’ve  made  it  a  policy  for  our  people 
to  check  in  and  out  with  the  dispatcher 
when  they  leave  their  cars,”  Ashe  said. 
“We  use  a  ten  number  code  which  iden¬ 
tifies  the  car  and  district  it  is  assigned  to. 
We  also  use  a  shorthand  code  to  indicate 
on  and  off  duty.  This  makes  it  easier  for 
our  dispatcher  to  log  all  radio  traffic.  This 
log  lets  us  know  what  our  people  are 
doing  at  all  times.” 

Ashe,  who  has  a  General  Electric 
MASTR  Executive  mobile  radio  in  his  car 
which  permits  him  to  monitor  activity  at 
night  and  on  Sunday,  admits  there  is  one 
sound  on  his  radio  he  loves  to  hear — 
silence. 

“It  makes  me  feel  awfully  good  when 
my  radio  isn’t  talking.  I  know  then  that 
we’re  caught  up  on  complaints  and  every¬ 
thing  is  going  smoothly.” 
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New  products 


ECRM,  Inc.  has  announced  a  new  opti¬ 
cal  character  recognition  system  that  it 
describes  as  the  fastest  and  most  accurate 
OCR  system  available  for  composing  room 
applications. 

Bruce  Cooperman,  president  of  ECRM, 
said  the  model  1800  Autoreader,  which 
processes  Courier-12  typewritten  copy  at 
1,800  words  a  minute,  makes  less  than  one 
error  in  every  20,000  characters  read,  for 
an  error  rate  of  .005  per  cent. 

Previously,  the  best  available  error  rate 
in  the  industry  was  one  error  in  10,000 
characters  read,  Cooperman  said. 

Cooperman  said  the  Model  1800  will  sell 
for  $65,000  and  is  available  immediately. 

Installations  using  ECRM’s  Model  1200 
Autoreader  may  be  upgraded  to  a  Model 
1800  capability,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

ECRM,  Inc.  has  also  introduced  a  CX 
paper  tape  reader  emulator  interface  for 
connecting  its  5000  series  optical  charac¬ 
ter  recognition  (OCR)  data  entry  systems 
directly  on-line  to  IBM’s  1130,  1800  and 
360  computers  as  well  as  other  typesetting 
systems  equipped  with  a  CX  paper  tape 
reader  interface. 

The  direct  connection  reduces 
throughput  time  and  manpower  require¬ 
ments  by  eliminating  the  need  to  punch, 
transfer  and  subsequently  read  paper 
tapes. 


The  interface  generates  exactly  the 
same  output  as  a  CX  paper  tape  reader 
and  is  designed  to  plug  into  the  reader 
connector  plug  available  on  IBM  and  oth¬ 
er  typesetting  systems. 

The  interface  is  priced  at  $2,500  and  is 
ready  to  plug  in  and  use.  It  includes  elec¬ 
tronics,  connectors,  power  control,  power 
supply  and  ventilation. 

*  *  * 

A  new  stand-alone  text-editing/format 
video  display  terminal — the  second  in  a 
new  line  of  electronic  input  and  editing 
devices — has  been  introduced  by  Star 
Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

Star  announced,  “Heretofore,  limited 
capabilities  of  most  stand-alone  VDT 
devices  have  served  as  a  bottleneck  be¬ 
tween  the  phototypesetting  input  and  out¬ 
put  cycle,  forcing  the  user  with  high  pro¬ 
ductivity  requirements  to  upgrade  his  edit¬ 
ing  systems  with  more  expensive  invest¬ 
ments  to  alleviate  the  problem,  or  to  use 
other  ‘more  traditional’  means  of  proof¬ 
reading  and  editing. 

“The  new  Star  system  employs  uniquely 
powerful  memory  capacity  and  soft¬ 
ware  expertise  to  meet  immediately  the 
high  productivity  requirements  of  news¬ 
papers  and  commercial  operations.  At  the 
same  time,  it  permits  the  user  with  rela¬ 
tively  low  current  editing/productivity 
levels  to  expand  systems  throughput  with¬ 


out  expensive  systems  upgrading.” 

Star’s  editing  terminal  has  a  4,- 
000-character  storage  capability,  with  an 
additional  2,000-character  output  buffer 
permitting  simultaneous  input  and  output. 

Unlike  VDT  devices  where  screen  stor¬ 
age  represents  total  storage  capacity. 
Star’s  device  utilizes  chain  memory, 
rather  than  block  memory.  This  means  no 
loss  of  memory  space  no  matter  how  many 
codes  per  line  are  called  out  the  screen.  It 
is  possible,  for  example,  to  scroll  200  lines 
of  20  characters  each. 

Additional  highlights  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  include:  Wraparound  capability; 
Switch-selectable  line  length  variation 
from  0  to  100  characters  in  10-character 
increments  or  double-column  displays  up 
to  50  characters  per  column ;  Cursor- 
operated  text  block  movement,  with  dis¬ 
play  symbols  defining  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  block  to  be  moved;  Specially 
incorporated  memory  protection  which  al¬ 
lows  the  operator  to  print  out  text  for 
final  typesetting  and  still  hold  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  memory — useful  where  repetitive 
text  is  involved;  Switch-selectable  “func¬ 
tion  suppress”  control,  incorporating  de¬ 
signated  codes  so  that  function  codes  may 
be  suppressed  from  the  screen  or  en¬ 
hanced  if  the  operator  so  desires;  Visual¬ 
ly  distinguishable  upper  and  lower  rail 
displays;  Switch-selectable  edit  and  per¬ 
forate  modes.  In  the  “perforate”  mode, 
the  system  acts  as  a  keyboard  station.  The 
reader  is  inactive,  and  data  entered  via 
the  keyboard  is  perforated  and  displayed 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


BLOCK  LONG  OFFSET  PRESS  is  being  built  in  Portland,  Ore.;  35  ot  36  Goss  Metro  units  are  pictured  in  the  new  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
annex  building.  The  units  are  48-teet  tall  and  stretch  for  full  block  in  two  lines.  The  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  may  be  printed  on  the 
new  presses  by  early  fall  1974  and  both  papers  will  be  produced  there  in  about  a  year.  The  building  itself  is  complete  but  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  press  installation,  mailing  room  and  plate  making  equipment. 
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as  each  character  is  entered;  and  indica¬ 
tor  lights  to  signal  shift  or  unshift  modes. 

Star’s  VDT  system  incorporates  three 
modules — the  Keyboard,  Visual  Display, 
and  Reader.  This  modular  configuration 
greatly  facilitates  maintenance  and  ser¬ 
vice.  A  second  reader  is  available  as  an 
option  for  on-station  merging  capabilities. 

The  15"  diagonally  measured  screen 
displays  up  to  100  14-pt.  upper  and  lower 
case  characters  per  line.  Dot  matrix  is 
7x9.  There  are  switch-selectable  justified 
and  non  justified  operating  modes.  Deliv¬ 
eries  are  scheduled  for  90  days  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  order. 

«  *  * 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepresident,  domes¬ 
tic  sales  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  has 
announced  the  development  of  a  series  of 
fully  programmable  MICOMP  Keyboards, 
the  first  of  which  is  designed  especially  to 
produce  justified  input  to  the  line  of  Mer¬ 
genthaler  V-I-P  phototypesetters. 

The  Mergenthaler  MICOMP  embodies 
in  one  table-top  unit  a  combination  of 
features  and  capabilities  that  will  sub¬ 
stantially  simplify  complex  composition 
applications.  “Our  design  objective  now 
realizes  the  ideal  of  minimal  keystrokes 
required  on  MICOMP  for  a  specific  job, 
especially  in  command  sequences” 
Chisholm  said. 

The  MICOMP’s  exclusive  feature  of  the 
six-bank  keyboard  minimizes  error  pro¬ 
ducing  possibilities  and  cuts  the  necessary 
number  of  keystrokes  automatically.  By 
combining  increased  usage  of  multicode 
command  keys,  high  capacity  format  stor¬ 
age  and  an  easy  to  understand  key  layout, 
the  average  command  keystroke  rate  has 
been  drastically  cut.  An  important  feature 
is  the  facility  with  which  programmed 
columnar  tabbing  may  be  automatically 
accomplished. 

At  the  heart  of  the  basic  MICOMP 
keyboard  is  a  6K  programmable  computer 
with  enough  storage  capacity  to  retain 
character  width  data  for  18  fonts,  up  to 
16  formats  and  all  of  the  necessary  con¬ 
trol  functions. 

The  MICOMP  series  is  currently  avail¬ 
able  in  two  models:  VJ/6  and  VJ/18.  VJ/6 
provides  input  to  the  6-font  V-I-P;  the 
VJ/18  for  the  12  and  18-font  V-I-P’s.  Low 
cost  options  that  are  easily  incorporated 
into  an  attractive  “one-piece”  package  in¬ 
clude:  format  unit  containing  16  formats 
of  up  to  32  characters  each,  and  a 
32-character  self-scan  display  that  shows 
the  operator  the  last  alphanumeric  and 
command  codes  punched. 

*  *  * 

A  new  Counter-Stacker  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  up  to  96  pages  at  speeds  of  up  to 
30,000  papers  per  hour  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Designed  for  the  small  to  medium  sized 
daily,  w’eekly  or  shoppers,  the  model  105 
Count-O-Veyor  is  ideally  suited  for  appli¬ 
cations  where  increased  counting  stacking 
capacity  is  required.  The  large  page  ca¬ 
pacity  allows  for  future  growth,  such  as 
where  additional  units  are  being  added  to 
an  existing  press. 

The  model  105  has  the  heavy  duty  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  well  established  Mega 
106  Count-O-Veyor,  with  counting  capaci¬ 
ty  of  25’s  50’s  lOO’s  (or  intermediate  stack 


heights)  with  half  or  quarter  folds,  stan¬ 
dard  or  tabloid,  open  or  folded  edge  lead¬ 
ing. 

Listing  at  $6450.00  FOB  Highland,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  the  Model  105  Count-O-Veyor  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  any  press. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Interface  is  marketing  two  universal 
paper  tape  eliminators.  One  brings  photo 
composers  on-line  to  a  computerized 
typesetting  system,  the  other  eliminates 
paper  tape  handling  when  punched  paper- 
tape  input  to  a  CX  reader  originates  at  a 
BRPE  punch. 

The  PC-1200  Control  Unit  enables  any 
typesetting  computer  to  simultaneously 
operate  a  mixture  of  photocomp  machines 
and  other  reader-driven  devices,  up  to 
eight  in  number. 

The  I-lOO  Translator  can  replace  tape, 
reader,  punch  and  operator  in  situations 
where  paper  tape,  originated  at  a  BRPE 
punch,  has  to  be  read  by  a  CX  reader.  It 
can  be  used  to  bring  scanner  output  on¬ 
line  to  a  typesetting  system. 

*  «  * 

AKI’s  new  Mag  Tape  Module  will  make 
its  formal  debut  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  Jan.  19-22  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

The  MTM  is  described  as  an  accessory 
that  gives  magnetic  tape  capability  to  pa¬ 
per-tape  typesetting  equipment.  The  MTM 
can  capture  data  directly  from  any  AKI 
keyboard  in  the  Automite,  Autocomp  or 
Autocount  series,  or  it  can  be  used  to 
drive  a  number  of  phototypesetters,  com¬ 
puters  and  other  output  units. 

Versions  for  the  Mergenthaler  V-I-P 
and  Singer  Photomix  8200  are  available 
now.  Models  for  a  number  of  other  photo¬ 
typesetters,  computers  and  remote  perfor¬ 
ators  are  planned. 

*  4>  « 

-Agfa-Gevaert,  Inc.,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturers  of  film  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  announces  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  three  new  chemicals  for  high 
temperature  rapid-access  film  processor; 
Copyline  G-176I)  Developer,  Copyline  G- 
176SB  Stop  Bath  and  Copyline  G-176F. 

All  are  packaged  in  cubetainers  for  di¬ 
rect  attachment  to  the  film  processor’s 
recirculating  units.  As  much  as  1500  sq. 
feet  of  film  can  be  processed  in  only  5 
gallons  of  Developer  and  Fixer  plus  2'/i 
gallons  of  Stop  Bath. 

Copyline  G-176D  Developer  should  be 
used  undiluted  at  110  F  and  Copyline 
G-176F  undiluted  at  130  F.  The  Copyline 
G-176SB  Stop  Bath  is  used  full  strength 
from  2*/i  gallon  cubetainers. 

*  *  * 

The  Director,  a  heavy-duty  enlarger 
featuring  infinitely  variable  light  control 
from  11,000  watts  to  1,000  watts,  has  been 
introduced  by  The  Chesley  F.  Carlson 
Company.  According  to  company  pres¬ 
ident,  Ches  Carlson,  the  new  enlarger  is 

designed  to  increase  production  of  continu¬ 
ous  tone  and  direct  screen  color  separa¬ 
tions  in  both  volume  and  quality. 

The  Director  uses  pulsed  xenon  light, 
monitored  and  maintained  constant  by  a 
photocell  in  the  lamp  housing  which  in 
turn  controls  the  power  package. 

*  *  * 

A  series  of  welded-steel  working  banks 
developed  by  Hamilton  Industries,  greatly 
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increases  the  efficiency  of  nearly  any  cold 
type  paste-up  operation. 

A  variety  of  models  provide  a  wide 
range  of  storage  for  such  items  as  pages, 
flats  and  make-up  sheets — on  shelves  20" 
X  28%",  and  envelopes  or  folders  up  to 
13  X  20"  in  vertical  bins. 

Backed  with  pegboard,  the  23"  x  48" 
copy  rack  conveniently  relates  copy  to 
working  area  and  also  provides  a  handy 
place  to  park  border  and  rule  tapes  as 
well  as  larger  tools. 


SPECIAL  DEVICE — designed  by  Lou  Racioppo, 
of  Calkins  Newspapers  saved  the  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times  hours  of  down  time  on  its  press  and 

about  $1000  a  month  in  newsprint  costs. 

Special  tool 
converts  press, 
saves  newsprint 

The  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times  has 
converted  its  press  to  accept  rolls  of  pa¬ 
per  less  than  the  standard  60  inches  wide — 
without  dissassembling  the  press. 

The  conversion  was  attempted  in  order 
to  conserve  newsprint.  It  worked  through 
the  use  of  a  specially  engineered  cutting 
tool  designed  by  Lou  Racioppo,  mechanical 
consultant  for  Calkins  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times. 

The  Times  noted  that  to  convert  the 
press  it  would  be  necessary  to  “tear  down 
that  portion  of  the  press  involved,  install 
the  new  components  necessary,  then  reas¬ 
semble  the  press — a  process  that  could 
have  taken  days — during  which  the  Times 
could  not  have  been  printed  on  the  press.” 

Racioppo’s  solution  was  to  “design  and 
manufacture  an  apparatus  which  would 
accomplish  the  task  without  disassembling 
the  press.”  The  device  designed  is  a  cut¬ 
ting  tool  small  enough  to  allow  the  crew 
to  get  at  the  innards  of  the  press  folder 
and  strong  enough  to  knife  into  a  hard 
steel  roller.  It  was  manufactured  locally — 
by  Mark  Kubick  of  Economy  Tooling  in 
Ambridge. 

The  job  of  conversion  took  only  seven 
hours  and  Racioppo’s  device  saved  a  long 
period  of  down  time  on  the  press.  The 
Times  is  also  experiencing  a  $1000  a 
month  newsprint  cost  through  the  change. 

According  to  Goss,  which  installed  the 
press  10  years  ago  and  with  whom 
Racioppo  worked  in  designing  the  special 
equipment,  the  method  used  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  was  a  “first”  in  the  industry. 

It  will  be  employed  in  similar  conver¬ 
sions  at  other  Calkins  newspapers,  the 
Times  announced. 
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changes,  shift  copy  or  ad  locations  and,  in 
effect,  compose  an  entire  page  visually. 

Final  page  form  images  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  high-speed  output  devices,  ready 
for  processing  into  press  or  pattern 
plates.  Using  the  system,  an  operator 
would  be  able  to  control  page  content  and 
format.  The  interactive  display  system 
would  permit  almost  instantaneous 
viewing  of  the  corrections  and  modifica¬ 
tions  within  page  layout,  reducing  the 
possibility  of  errors. 

Newspaper  personnel  have  been  and 
will  be  actively  involved  in  the  design  and 
testing  of  the  system  to  ensure  its  suita¬ 


bility  to  the  newspaper  environment. 

Wright  said  this  involvement  is  assur¬ 
ing  a  flexibility  in  the  system  to  allow  it 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  news¬ 
papers.  Practically  every  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Compa¬ 
ny  has  been  represented  in  the  design 
process. 

Members  of  the  contracting  group  be¬ 
sides  the  Minneapolis  company  are:  Cox 
Enterprises,  Inc.;  A.  Belo  Corporation 
(Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News) ;  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  (Virginia) ;  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Toronto  Star  Limited,  and 
the  Washington  Post  Company. 


Tests  underway 
on  IBM’s  page 
make-up  system 


Development  and  testing  of  designs  for 
a  full  page  composition  system  are  under 
way  at  the  Federal  Systems  Division  of 
International  Business  Machine  Corp.  at 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Eight  newspaper  organizations  and 
IBM  are  engaged  in  the  36-months  effort 
which  would  streamline  editing,  typeset¬ 
ting  and  composing  procedures  by  means 
of  computer  based  system,  first  of  its  type 
(E&P,  November  10, 1973). 

Development  and  support  teams  will  be 
working  with  technical  representatives  of 
the  newspapers  on  the  system  which  is 
designed  to: 

Make  the  production  operations  of  all 
papers  more  efficient;  accommodate  the 
unique  style  and  format  requirements  of 
each  newspaper;  allow',  through  modular 
subsystems,  gradual  adoption  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  system,  and  produce  an  end  prod¬ 
uct  suitable  for  platemaking  and/or 
transmission  via  future  communications 
facilities. 

System  design  specifies  that  the  three 
major  elements  of  newspapers — news 
copy  and  photographs,  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  ads — be  brought  together. 

This  entwining  would  be  via  a  central 
computer  and  peripheral  equipment,  into 
film  images  of  page  forms  ready  to  be 
converted  into  printing  plates. 

Extensive  programming 

Although  no  date  has  been  set  for  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  three-year  project, 
this  is  understandable  because  the  full 
page  composition  system  involves  exten¬ 
sive  programming  because  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  interactions  and  communications  be¬ 
tween  departments  necessary  in  newspa¬ 
per  production.  The  programming  expense 
w'ould  be  prohibitive  for  one  company. 

According  to  Don  Wright,  operations 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  installation  of  the  system  by  par¬ 
ticipating  members  of  the  NSDG  (News¬ 
paper  Systems  Development  Group)  is  not 
part  of  the  project  and  will  be  scheduled 
independently  by  each  paper  to  meet  its 
own  requirements. 

Operation  of  the  system  w’ill  begin  with 
conversion  of  initial  new's  or  advertising 
text  to  computer-acceptable  form.  News 
photos,  line  art  and  ad  graphics  will  be 
separately  scanned  and  entered  into  the 
computer.  The  computer  will  store  this 
basic  input  on  magnetic  disks,  releasing  it 
on  demand  for  viewing  on  display  termi¬ 
nal  screens. 

Using  the  interactive  graphic  display 
units  and  text  edit  display  terminals,  op¬ 
erators  can  do  online  text  editing,  chang¬ 
ing  and  correcting;  columnar  justification, 
hyphenation  and  widow-line  adjustment, 
and  online  layout  of  articles  and  pages  by 
specifying  relative  locations  of  text,  head¬ 
lines,  photos  and  ads. 

Terminal  operators  viewing  copy  and 
layout  formats  could  instruct  the  com¬ 
puter — using  keyboard  entries  or  a  graph¬ 
ics-placement  control  device — to  make 


CHECKING  PROGRESS  of  new  API  building  at  Resfon,  Va.,  are  (l-r):  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 

Vice  President/ Development,  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  API  Advisory  Board; 
Walter  Everett,  API  executive  director;  and  James  H.  Ottaway,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  and  chairman  of  the  API  Advisory  Board. 

•1  •  library  and  other  Seminar  facilities, 

I  OPCHlHff  Offices  will  be  on  the  low’er  floor. 

O  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  building  is 

1  J  1  J  f  extensive  use  of  pre-cast  concrete  wall 

CX1.0C1.11.J.CCI.  A  or  panels,  characteristic  of  designs  by  the 

architectural  firm  of  Marcel  Breuer  and 
Associates.  The  panels  carry  the  weight  of 
floors  and  roof,  and  are  .sculptured  to 
provide  sun-shading  for  window’s. 

The  building  is  being  constructed  on  a 
four-acre  tract  adjacent  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  It  is  close  to  the  new 
Sheraton  Inn  at  Reston,  where  Seminar 
members  will  have  rooms  and  meals. 
Construction  of  the  Institute’s  building 
was  made  possible  by  contributions  from 
newspapers,  newspaper  groups  and  former 
Seminar  members.  James  H.  Ottaway, 
API  board  chairman,  said  the  Building 
Fund  total  now  stands  at  $2,621,482,  rep¬ 
resenting  pledges  on  behalf  of  724  news¬ 
papers  and  837  individuals. 

He  said  that  he  hoped  for  additional 
contributions  from  newspapers  that  have 
not  yet  given.  The  nameplates  of  all  con¬ 
tributing  newspapers  will  be  permanently 
displayed,  with  appropriate  recognition,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  new’  building. 


Completion  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute’s  new  home  at  Reston,  Va.,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  April.  The  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  virtually  completed  and  the 
entire  structure  made  weatherproof,  so 
that  interior  work  can  continue  through 
the  w’inter. 

When  the  building  is  finished  API  will 
maintain  a  skeleton  staff  at  Reston  to  su¬ 
pervise  installation  of  equipment  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  will  move  its  entire  oper¬ 
ation  there  in  July.  Meanwhile,  it  will 
continue  to  hold  seminars  at  Columbia 
University  through  June. 

The  new  building  will  provide  19,000 
square  feet  of  usable  space,  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  API  has  in  its  present 
quarters  in  the  Journalism  Building  at 
Columbia.  On  the  upper  floor  of  the  two- 
story  building  will  be  conference  rooms,  a 
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Sports  page 

THE  SPORTING  NEWS 


Every  article  in  the  Sporting  News  car- 
By  Jim  Scott  ries  a  10-point  byline,  much  larger  than  in 
most  other  publications. 

While  it  has  a  roomful  of  writers  and 
editors,  it  has  no  photogs.  Yet  every 
feature  must  have  illustration. 


To  blanket  the  nation,  THE  SPORTING 
NEWS  deals  yearly  with  more  than  250 
sportswriters. 

The  empire  of  writers  is  held  together 
largely  by  Lowell  Reidenbaugh,  managing 
editor,  who  has  a  computer-like  brain  for 
keeping  track  of  things  to  be  covered,  the 
art  of  handling  so  many  diverse  writers, 
the  voluminous  correspondence.  Lowell 
came  to  SN  in  1947  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

An  excellent  writer  himself,  he  regrets 
that  he  had  so  little  time  for  it.  However, 
he  does  assign  himself  the  job  of  covering 
the  World  Series. 

How  much  does  the  Sporting  News 
pay? 

It  has  no  set  rates.  Regular  columnists, 
such  as  Joe  Falls  of  Detroit,  Wells  Twom- 
bly  of  San  Francisco  and  Leonard  Kop- 
pett  of  the  New  York  Times’  California 
staff,  all  are  guaranteed  $5,000  a  year  for 
their  columns. 

Many  writing  jobs  are  negotiated  as  to 
pay.  But,  as  a  rule,  SN  pays  what  it 
thinks  the  article  is  worth.  An  average 
story  fetches  around  $75.  Unlike  many 
other  publications,  SN  pays  promptly  on 
publication. 

Reidenbaugh’s  columnists,  some  vitriol¬ 
ic,  some  deep  in  whimsey,  others  lost  in 
simile,  but  all  colorful  and  interesting,  are 
given  their  heads.  Since  they’re  well 
signed,  Lowell  rarely  censors  or  changes 
copy. 

Baseball  continues  to  be  the  lifeblood  of 
the  Sporting  News.  Each  of  the  24  major 
league  clubs  is  covered  by  a  newsman  who 
travels  with  the  team.  Besides  weekly  re¬ 
ports,  the  writers  also  turn  in  occasional 
features  on  top  players. 

Pro  football  is  covered  by  columnists  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  league,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  short  stories  and  statistics 
of  all  games  and  the  standings  of  the 
clubs. 

College  football  is  broken  down  into  six 
zones,  each  covered  by  a  writer  who  wires 
in  his  column  after  the  Saturday  games. 

Since  the  paper  always  runs  at  least  56 
pages  and  is  packed  by  articles  and 
columns,  the  pay  is  not  what  the  trade 
would  call  high.  But  there  are  no  com¬ 
plaints. 

Once,  when  a  prominent  New  York 
writer  was  asked  why  he  bothered  with 
the  Sporting  News  because  of  the  pay,  he 
replied:  “Hell,  it’s  the  only  way  I  can  be 
read  nationally.  The  prestige  is  far  more 
important  than  the  money.” 

Actually,  SN’s  pay  comes  as  something 
of  a  bonus  for  the  newsmen.  Since  all 
their  expenses  are  paid  by  their  papers  or 
the  ball  club  they  cover,  their  SN  remu¬ 
neration  is  considered  gravy. 

“It’s  the  only  way  we  can  consistently 
afford  the  best  writers  in  the  nation,”  says 
Spink.  “If  all  those  writers  worked  exclu¬ 
sively  for  us,  we  wouldn’t  last  long.” 

Press  cards  are  issued  each  year  by  the 
Sporting  News  to  the  mobs  of  regrular 
correspondents.  And  each  holder  is  ranked 
for  the  number  of  years  he  has  been 
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Lowell  Reidenbaugh,  managing  editor  of  THE 
SPORTING  NEWS  charts  next  week's  issue  as 
his  staff  makes  ready  to  aid  in  the  production. 
Oscar  Kahan  and  Ralph  Ray  are  assistant 
managing  editors. 

contributing.  The  No.  1  press  card  is  held 
by  Fred  Lieb,  who  has  been  writing  for 
SN  since  1912.  Now  retired  and  living  in 
Florida,  he  sends  in  an  occasional  story. 

It’s  tougher  for  the  free-lance  writers 
to  make  the  grade  with  this  national 
weekly,  for  they  lack  the  free  facilities  of 
the  work-a-day  journalists. 

Some  authors  and  critics,  not  familiar 
with  the  reach  and  the  depth  of  the  week¬ 
ly,  have  downgraded  it  simply  because  of 
its  voluminous  production. 

In  his  book,  “The  Jocks,”  an  attack  on 
sports  and  its  personalities,  Leonard 
Shecter  asserts  that  the  Sporting  News  is 
an  example  to  journalism  instructors  for 
showing  students  how  not  to  write  sports. 

Ridiculous,  the  Sporting  News  has  no 
trouble  in  acquiring  the  best  sportswriters 
in  the  nation.  For  example,  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Herald-Examiner  columnist,  Mel 
Durslag,  whose  magazine  productions  out¬ 
does  even  the  free  lancers,  is  featured  in 
nearly  every  issue.  And  Dick  Young,  the 
prolific  sportswriter  of  the  New  York 
News,  does  a  column  for  every  other  issue 
of  SN. 

Moreover,  the  SN  staff  scans  most  ma¬ 
jor  dailies,  including  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
for  the  best  in  sports  literature.  The  edi¬ 
tors  reprint  what  they  like  with  full  cred¬ 
it  and  always  pay  the  unsuspecting  writer 
their  regular  rates. 

Long  known  as  baseball’s  bible,  the 
Sporting  News  has  become  equally  as 
cherished  by  football,  basketball,  hockey 
clubs  and  their  fans.  And  every  daily 
paper  gets  at  least  one  copy  of  it. 

Golf  and  track  and  field  present  the 
best  opportunities  for  hitting  SN,  for  it 
loves  golf  and  not  many  writers  care  for 
track. 

Bowling,  auto  racing  and  even  billiards 
might  catch  Reidenbaugh’s  interest.  But 
not  boxing,  or  horseracing  or  wrestling. 
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For  its  color  cover,  SN  pays  $150.  In¬ 
side  rates  vary  but  are  higher  than  those 
paid  by  most  magazines. 

However,  photographers  go  largely 
anonymous.  No  credit  lines  are  given  on 
pictures,  except  for  the  color  cover. 

Malcolm  Emmons,  who  works  out  of 
Ohio,  is  the  bright  star  when  it  comes  to 
photography.  On  so  many  of  the  full  color 
covers  you  see  his  name  in  the  lower  right 
hand  comer. 

For  explosiveness,  there  may  have  nev¬ 
er  been  an  editor  like  Taylor  Spink.  He 
expected  all  his  writers  to  react — right 
now!  On  the  job  early  every  morning,  he 
often  woke  up  West  Coast  correspondents 
whose  time  is  two  hours  later.  SN  was 
founded  by  A1  Spink,  Taylor’s  uncle,  and 
the  tabloid  went  through  all  sorts  of  birth 
pains. 

Besides  the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  SN 
publishes  numerous  yearly  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  guides. 

Not  long  ago  it  moved  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  new  plant  in  St.  Louis,  its  birth- 
site,  where  it  continues  to  be  published 
weekly,  now  by  offset. 

• 

New  Haven,  Hartford 
offer  ‘combo’  rates 

Lionel  S.  Jackson,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Register  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny,  New  Haven,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sawyer-Ferguson  Walker  Compa¬ 
ny,  Inc.,  as  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  New  Haven  Register  and 
Journal  Courier  and  the  Hartford  Times. 

The  Hartford  Times  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  from  Gannett.  Jackson  said  adver¬ 
tising  space  will  now  be  offered  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier. 

According  to  James  W.  Sykes,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Sawyer-Ferguson  Walker, 
this  new  combination  offers  the  largest 
circulation  package  in  Connecticut. 

Sykes  pointed  out  that  while  both  news¬ 
papers  are  strong  in  their  own  market 
areas,  in  combination  they  expand  their 
influence  to  cover  the  entire  Hartford- 
New  Haven  ADI.  He  also  noted  that  the 
Hartford-New  Haven  ADI  is  the  second 
largest  in  New  England  and  among  the 
top  20  nationally. 


Spencer  retires 

Frank  W.  Spencer,  publisher  of 
the  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate,  retired  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Spencer,  associated  with  the  Advo¬ 
cate  since  1920,  succeeded  his  father,  the 
late  C.  H.  Spencer,  as  publisher  in  1942. 
He  will  continue  as  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Advocate  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  hold  directorships  and  offices  in 
the  Spencer-Walker  Press,  Advocate  Office 
Equipment,  Inc.  and  S&S  Realty.  Spencer 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association  and  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Weekly  editor  By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 


PUBLISHER  FINDS  SUCCESS  IN  COMPANY-LESS  TOWN 


In  September  the  Saltville  (Va.)  Prog¬ 
ress  was  limping  along  at  4-8  tabloid 
pages,  2,700  circulation  and  a  staff  of  two. 
The  paper  was  losing  money  and  the  3000 
population  town  itself  was  in  trouble  since 
Olin  Mathieson,  the  company  that  owned 
all  the  houses  in  Saltville  and  employed 
1500-2000  people,  had  closed  its  factory 
down  completely  in  March. 

Both  the  town  and  the  newspaper  re¬ 
fused  to  die.  The  town’s  comeback  can  be 
credited  to  the  townspeople’s  determina¬ 
tion.  The  paper’s  comeback  is  the  result  of 
a  new  publisher,  former  Louisiana 
newsman  N.  R.  Murray,  Jr. 

Murray  took  over  the  Progress  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  By  November  the  paper’s  circulation 
was  up  to  4,000,  averaging  12  standard 
pages.  November’s  grosses  were  $7000  and 
the  Progress  staff  is  up  to  seven  people. 

Murray  ascribes  his  success  to  what  he 
calls  “working  the  area.”  When  he  got  to 
Saltville,  Murray  said  he  “kicked  off  an 
ad  promotion  campaign.  I  jacked  up  inter¬ 
est  and  revenue  primarily  through  ad 
salesmanship.”  He  also  increased  ad  rates 
by  20^  an  inch. 

Profit  important 

Murray  is  a  firm  believer  that  “a  news¬ 
paper’s  first  duty  is  to  show  a  profit. 

“To  put  out  a  good  newspaper  takes  a 
well-rounded  newspaper.  If  you  don’t  soli¬ 
cit  ads  you  can’t  make  it  that.” 

So  Murray  spends  much  of  his  time 
selling  ads,  which  has  produced  enough 
revenue  to  enlarge  the  staff,  enabling  the 
Progress  to  cover  the  area  more  thorough¬ 
ly- 

Murray  said  “the  paper  w'as  fairly 
well-liked  when  I  came  here  but  it  was 
down  on  news  coverage.  We’re  doing  the 
same  stories  but  more  in-depth  and  more 
timely.  We’ve  greatly  expanded  personal 
coverage,  but  we’re  still  short  on  hard 
news.”  He’s  now  trying  to  hire  another 
local  editor. 

The  paper  also  expanded  news  and 
newsstand  coverage  to  four  small  outer 
towns.  Murray  instituted  an  automated 
mailing  system  for  the  paper — it  previ¬ 
ously  used  a  hand-addressing  machine — 
and  set  up  a  cold-type  composition  shop. 

Saltville  attractive 

Unlike  many  prospective  publishers  who 
would  probably  steer  clear  of  a  company 
town  that  lost  its  major  benefactor,  Mur¬ 
ray  said  the  town’s  reaction  to  that  loss  is 
■‘one  of  the  reasons  why  I  moved  here.” 

Saltville,  Murray  noted,  “was  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Act.”  In  1971  Olin  Mathieson  was 
cited  for  polluting  the  river  and,  rather 
than  correcting  the  problem,  decided  to 
shut  down  the  plant.  The  company  did  so 
grradually  beginning  in  July,  1971  and  end¬ 
ing  last  March.  The  company  also  do¬ 
nated  the  plant  and  all  the  land  it  owned 
to  the  town. 

“The  town  had  every  reason  to  blow 
away  and  die,”  Murray  said,  “but  it  re¬ 


fused  to.” 

Instead  the  town  set  up  a  month-long 
festival  of  arts,  crafts  and  entertainment 
to  help  the  tourist  trade  and  set  up  a 
junior  college. 

Some  of  those  tourist-catchers  included 
a  fiddler  convention,  a  horse  show  and  the 
local  Salt  Kettle  theatre.  The  town  also 
worked  hard  at  getting  government 
grants,  landing  one  that  they  used  to  build 
a  complete  sewer  system.  The  town  is  also 
trying  to  interest  other  manufacturers  in 
using  the  old  Olin  Mathieson  plant. 

Ixjw  educalion  level 

The  average  education  level  in  Saltville 
is  high  school  or  less,  Murray  said.  “You 
didn’t  need  an  education  to  work  for  Olin. 
When  he  was  old  enough,  a  son  started 
working  with  his  father  at  the  plant.  The 
company  owned  the  town.  They  owned  all 
the  houses,  they  paid  for  the  hospital  and 
the  high  school.” 

But  despite  that  tradition  of  depen¬ 
dence,  the  town  bounced  back.  Former 
Olin  employes  found  jobs  at  plants  in 
neighboring  towns. 

While  Murray  was  impressed  w’ith  the 
gutsiness  of  the  townspeople,  he  was  also 
attracted  by  the  low  selling  price  of  the 
paper.  The  Progress  had  been  losing  mon¬ 
ey  steadily  for  years,  Murray  said.  The 
Progress  was  part  of  the  Potter  group. 

Murray  said  that  the  fact  he  was  “an 
independent”  might  have  some  bearing  on 
the  reversal  of  the  paper’s  fortunes.  “I 
have  a  very  personal  interest  in  this  pa¬ 
per.  If  its  paper  doesn’t  make  it  then  I 
won’t  make  it.  In  a  normal  chain  there’s 
not  this  incentive.  Here  it’s  your  own 
money.  If  you  don’t  make  it,  it  comes  out 
of  your  pocket.” 

Murray  said  the  town  reacted  to  his 
coming  to  Saltville  as  “a  large  question 
mark.  They  didn’t  know  me.  There’s  still  a 
wait  and  see  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
people.” 

Favorable  letters 

But  most  of  the  letters  to  the  paper 
have  been  favorable  and  there  has  been  a 
“large  increase  in  letters.”  The  Progress 
recently  overhauled  its  mailing  list,  rais¬ 
ing  the  subscription  price  from  $4  to  $7.50 
per  year.  Reaction  from  subscribers  has 
been  more  of  a  “why  not  before”  attitude, 
Murray  said,  rather  than  price  com¬ 
plaints. 

“Classifieds  are  still  poor.  They’re  about 
two  to  three  times  what  they  were  before 
I  got  here  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  build 
classifieds.”  The  paper  still  only  averages 
25-30  classifieds  per  issue.  The  Progress 
hasn’t  attempted  any  campaigns  to  draw 
in  more  classifieds  and  is  just  using  house 
ads  to  promote  the  department. 

Before  coming  to  Saltville,  Murray  was 
editor,  publisher  and  all-around  every¬ 
thing  at  the  Mandei'ille  (La.)  Bantam. 

He  started  the  Bantam  over  ten  years 
ago  and  sold  it  before  moving  to  Virginia. 
Murray  left  Louisiana  for  two  reasons: 


the  competitive  situation  in  the  Mande- 
ville  area  was  “a  little  stiff”;  and  “I 
wanted  a  change  in  locale;  I  wanted  a 
place  where  the  ground  goes  up  and 
down.”  He  settled  on  Southeast  Virginia. 

Before  the  Bantam,  Murray  had  worked 
on  his  father’s  newspaper,  doing  a  little 
bit  of  everything  including  operating  a 
Linotype.  “I  can  still  operate  a  Linotype 
but  I’ve  forgotten  the  keyboard.” 

Murray  went  to  Southeast  Louisiana 
College  and  Louisiana  State  University 
“but  didn’t  graduate  from  either.”  He  has 
a  wife  and  two  children. 

• 


New  law  bars  legal 
notices  in  weeklies 

.\  political  battle  is  underway  in  New 
York’s  Nassau  County  (L.I.)  over  a 
change  in  the  law  that  now  requires  news¬ 
papers  to  be  published  daily  and  have 
more  than  50,000  circulation  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  carry  legal  notices. 

The  change  was  granted  final  approval 
last  week  by  the  Republican  majority  on 
the  Nassau  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
state  law  permits  designation  of  two 
official  organs,  one  chosen  by  Republicans 
on  the  board,  the  other  by  Democrats. 

But  Democrats  say  the  new  county  law 
was  enacted  to  block  their  traditional  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  weekly  newspaper.  Republi¬ 
cans  claim  that  the  law  was  passed  to 
make  sure  legal  notices  obtain  the  widest 
possible  public  notice. 

John  Dyson,  publisher  of  eight  county 
weeklies,  has  charged  the  Republicans 
with  trying  “to  punish  the  independent 
voices”  of  newspapers  that  often  take  is¬ 
sue  with  them.  Dyson  had  expected  one  of 
his  papers,  the  Glen  Cove  Record-Pilot,  to 
be  designated  as  the  Democrat’s  official 
organ. 

Dyson  said  the  main  effect  of  the  ruling 
was  to  prevent  the  Democrats  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  free  choice  under  the  law. 

In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  State  Platform  Committee,  Dyson 
has  been  critical  of  Republicans.  For  that 
reason,  he  said,  the  law  is  “aimed  at  my 
head.” 

Republicans  on  the  board  switched  to 
the  daily  Long  Island  Press,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  372,000,  several  years  ago.  They 
contend  that  placing  legal  notices  in  small 
weeklies  is  a  relic  of  the  county’s  rural 
past,  and  justify  the  two  to  three  times 
greater  cost  of  running  the  ads  in  a  daily 
by  saying  that  the  extra  circulation  is 
worth  the  price. 

The  Democrats  have  refused  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  daily  paper  and  say  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  refuse.  The  Republicans  on  the 
board  proposed  a  second  law  change  this 
week  that  would  give  the  County  Execu¬ 
tive,  a  Republican,  the  right  to  pick  the 
Democrat’s  paper  to  break  the  stalemate. 

“The  placing  of  legal  ads  in  weeklies  is 
established  practice  throughout  the 
state,”  said  Glen  Cove  Mayor  Vincent 
Suozzi,  a  Democrat  and  opponent  of  the 
law.  “These  actions  by  Nassau  Republi¬ 
cans  can’t  supercede  state  law  .  .  .  nor  can 
they  infringe  on  our  right  to  pick  the 
paper  we  want.” 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  ... 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstq.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMK)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newsoapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS: 

Abltlbi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  _ 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paoer  (NYSE) . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  M'n.  ft  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .. 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  .. 

Dormeus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PI(L  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


Postal  rate  reprieve 

Postal  customers  have  a  two-month 
reprieve  from  higher  postal  rates  as  a 
result  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council’s 
December  21  order  to  reduce  U.S.  Postal 
Service  revenues  by  15^.  To  comply,  the 
U.S.P.S.  delayed  proposed  rate  increase 
from  January  5  to  March  2.  Rates  will 
increase  at  that  time  on  the  previously 
announced  scale. 


University  profs 
start  syndication 
of  weekly  columns 

Mid  America  Features  has  been  formed 
by  two  Ball  State  University  professors  to 
market  weekly  columns  running  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  Muncie  (Inc.)  Star. 

Offered  separately  or  as  a  package  are 
“The  Mass  Media  and  You,”  which  ex¬ 
plores  workings  of  the  media  and  “Ask 
Phyllis,”  an  advice  column  for  teens. 
Mailing  have  been  made  initially  to  mid¬ 
dailies. 

The  mass  media  column  is  co-authored 
by  Earl  L.  Conn,  professor  of  journalism, 
and  Darrell  E.  Wible,  professor  of  radio¬ 
television.  Their  objective  is  to  take  read¬ 
ers  behind  the  scenes  in  news  rooms  pro¬ 
viding  background  on  how  the  mass  media 
functions  in  a  changing  society. 

Conn  formerly  was  a  UPI  staffer  and 
editorial  employe  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune  and  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item.  He  holds  an  Ed.D.  degree 
from  Indiana  University. 

Wible  is  a  former  television  news  direc¬ 
tor  and  station  manager  at  WTHI,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana  and  wrote  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Saturday  Spectator  there 
for  10  years.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Ohio 
State  University. 

Phyllis  Conn,  daughter  of  Conn,  has 
been  writing  “Dear  Phyllis”  in  the  Muncie 
newspaper  since  August,  1972.  The  young 
author  responds  to  questions  on  school  and 
social  problems  and  offers  advice  on  how 
young  teens  can  get  things  done  in  an 
adult-oriented  world. 

Mid  America  Features  (1001  North 
Bittersweet  Lane,  Muncie,  Indiana, 
47304)  was  formed  by  Wible  and  Conn  to 
market  these  columns  after  successful  test 
runs  in  Muncie.  The  mass  media  column  is 
offered  in  800  words,  typed  copy,  mailed 
from  Muncie  weekly.  “Ask  Phyllis”  runs  a 
minimum  of  600  words. 

• 

Newsprint  price  hike 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  approved  a 
Bowater  request  to  increase  the  base  price 
for  standard  news  from  the  Tennessee 
and  Catawba  mills  by  $2.50  per  ton  on 
January  3. 

ATTENTION:  EDITORS-WRITERS 
MEDIA  TOUR  OF 

ISRAEL 

FEBRUARY  17-27,  1974 

A  Limited  Number  of  Editors,  Writers  and 
Columnists  will  be  accepted  as  participants 
in  a  10-day  subsidized  Communications 
Media  Tour  leaving  New  York  February  17 
at  the  all-inclusive  cost  of  $331. 

Participants  will  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
in-depth  study  tour;  meet  with  their  count¬ 
er-parts  and  top  Israeli  personalities  and 
tour  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  October  war. 

Interested  participants  should  apply  to: 

AMERICAN  ZIONIST  FEDERATION 

515  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10022 

TELEPHONE:  (212)  371-7750 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


AD  SIZE  RESTRICTIONS  ACCEPTED 


Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  esti¬ 
mating  linage  and  revenue  is  no  kid’s 
play.  For  newspaper  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  the  crystal  ball  into  which  they’ve 
been  peering  for  some  hard  facts  on 
which  to  base  their  1974  projections  is 
clouded  with  question  marks.  “  .  .  .  even 
the  experts  are  taking  their  own  forecasts 
with  a  grain  of  salt — if  not  aspirin,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  lead  story  in  a  recent  New 
York  Times  financial  section. 

Through  the  haze  however,  one  factor 
the  industry  will  have  to  cope  with  stands 
out — newsprint  will  be  tight  and  more 
expensive.  Starting  this  month  eastern 
newspapers  are  paying  $190  per  ton,  an 
8.6%  jump,  for  the  Canadian  product  with 
another  $10  hike  expected  July  1.  When 
such  increases  are  reflected  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  cards,  as  they  inevitably  must 
if  newspapers  are  to  remain  financially 
viable,  how  advertisers  will  react  is  an¬ 
other  variable  advertising  managers  have 
to  crank  into  their  estimates. 

One  thing  is  certain,  there  won’t  be 
very  much  newsprint  wasted  and  that, 
according  to  Leo  L.  Kubiet,  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent,  is  all  to 
the  good.  “We  are  convinced,”  he  notes, 
“that  the  new  size  requirements  which 
went  into  effect  for  retail  advertising  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  will  help  us  make  a  better  news¬ 
paper,  achieving  better  page  traffic  with 
better  results  for  advertisers.” 

Few  advertising  executives  feel  that  the 
new  size  restrictions  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  linage  but  rather  in  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  space.  “It  seems  to  me,” 
comments  Paul  W.  Tovey,  director  of  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  &  Times  concerning 
the  size  proposals  his  newspaper  put  into 
effect  last  fall,  “they  conserve  newsprint 
and,  interestingly,  allow  a  make  up  which 
decreases  the  feeling  of  clutter.”  Basical¬ 
ly,  the  Blade  has  asked  advertisers  to 
place  full  column  advertisements  to  the 
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rapidly  expanding  marketing,  advertising,  publishing 
and  graphic  arts  opportunities.  Read 
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greatest  extent  possible.  For  example,  a 
four  column  full  instead  of  a  5  column  by 
18"  ad  is  desired — the  same  linage  but 
involving  no  fillers. 

All  the  advertising  executives  we  con¬ 
tacted  for  this  survey  say  advertisers 
have  proven  most  cooperative  in  meeting 
the  new  size  requirements.  In  some  cases 
the  salesmen  help.  “A  large  majority  of 
the  advertisers  have  been  completely  coop¬ 
erative,”  says  James  E.  Wilcombe,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  Advocate  &  State-Times,  “but  in 
many  instances,  our  salesmen  do  change 
the  layout  to  conform  with  the  policy  we 
established  on  October  21.”  For  example, 
he  said,  “We  may  take  a  5  column  by  18" 
ad  and  convert  it  into  8  columns  by  10% " 
or  a  6  column  by  full.”  This  newspaper,  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Newsprint  Conservation  Committee  of 
INAE,  has  eliminated  3,  5  and  7  column 
ads. 

Citing  the  benefits  in  addition  to  esti¬ 
mated  savings  of  at  least  a  ton  of  news¬ 
print  a  day  Wilcombe  notes  that  “the 
standard  size  ads  have  made  it  much  easi¬ 
er  for  our  layout  girls  to  prepare  the 
dummy.  Most  of  the  newsmen  seem  to 
think  the  standard  size  news  hole  is  easier 
to  work  with.  However,  a  few  have  com¬ 
plained  that  it  is  too  restrictive.” 

Hardest  hit  in  the  newsprint  squeeze 
have  been  many  of  the  nation’s  smaller 
newspapers.  “We  had  no  choice  but  to  cut 
back,”  William  G.  Beckwith,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  reported.  “A  prime  decision,”  he 
said,  “was  to  continue  publication  daily 
and  to  meet  the  payroll  without  releasing 
any  employees.” 

Fortunately,  the  crisis  has  eased  some¬ 
what  for  the  Midland  Daily  News  but  for 
newspapers  of  that  size,  many  with  little 
storage  capacity  for  newsprint  and  less 
than  top  notch  newsprint  contracts,  the 
crunch  was  traumatic  and  the  future  is 
still  far  from  bright.  “Frankly,”  says 
Beckwith,  “I  hope  we  never  have  to  live 
through  that  situation  again.”  But  they 
saved  newsprint.  “We  had  to.  We  would 
have  been  out  of  business  if  we  had  not. 
Consumption  was  cut  as  much  as  50% 
during  the  peaks  of  our  crisis.” 

Size  restrictions  alone,  couldn’t  begin  to 
meet  the  need  for  papers  in  the  newsprint 
bind  faced  by  the  Midland  Daily  News. 
Contract  advertisers  were  given  first  pre¬ 
ference  for  space;  non-contract  ads  were 
accepted  only  on  a  space  available  basis. 
While  none  of  the  newspapers  contacted 
applied  restrictions  to  national  or  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  this  newspaper  reduced 
classified  pages  to  a  maximum  of  3  dai¬ 
ly- 

Again,  despite  severe  space  restrictions, 
Beckwith  reports  “Cooperation  from  the 
merchants  was  positively  outstanding. 
They  appreciated  our  problem  and  were 
very  willing  to  work  with  us.” 

Even  the  large  newspapers  had  their 
woes  during  the  late  Summer  and  early 
Fall.  “During  August,  September  and  Oc¬ 


tober,”  reports  Leo  Kubiet  of  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times,”  we  were  in  a  crunch  with 
newsprint  supply  and  instituted  a  space 
allocation  program  which  called  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  only  80%  of  the  space  they 
ran  between  January  and  August.  These 
restrictions  have  since  been  lifted  as  the 
newsprint  flow,  primarily  from  Canada, 
has  improved.  Ad/linage  for  November 
was  up  17.9%  over  last  year  and  Decem¬ 
ber  promises  to  be  an  excellent  month. 
Therefore  we  think  that  the  worst  is  be¬ 
hind  us  and  we  are  looking  forward  with 
optimism  toward  1974.” 


Deaths 

James  A.  Howenstine,  75,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  defunct  Lima  (Ohio) 
Citizen;  December  16. 

*  *  * 

McLellan  Smith,  76,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Delaware  State  News 
and  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  News;  De¬ 
cember  15. 

*  * 

C.  Douglas  Archibald,  retired  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  The  St.  John  (New 
Brunswick)  Telegraph- Journal  and  The 
Evening  Times-Globe  and  45-year  veteran 
with  these  papers;  Dec.  19. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Johnson,  59,  columnist  for 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar;  re* 
cently. 

*  ♦  * 

Anthony  March,  61,  editor  of  Army 
Times  from  1946  until  retirement  in 
September;  December  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Pace,  43,  of  Reston,  Va.,  for¬ 
mer  promotion  copy  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Dec.  21. 

Richard  E.  Edmondson,  80,  a  member 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  news  staff  for 
more  than  50  years  and  editor  of  the  page 
one  What’s  News  for  more  than  30  years 
before  he  retired  in  1970;  December  26. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Arthur  Daley,  69,  whose  sports 
columns  for  the  New  York  Times  won 
him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1956;  January  3. 

*  * 

Atherton  W.  Hobler;  83  founder- 
chairman  of  Benton/ Bowles  Inc.;  January 

3. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  E.  Greene,  64,  publisher  of 
the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen; 
Dec.  9. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Downing  Knight,  59,  reporter- 
columnist  for  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal  for  28  years  and  author  of  the 
“In  One  Ear”  column;  Jan.  4. 

*  *  « 

J.  Kenneth  Laird,  70,  co-founder  of 
Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner,  Inc.,  Chicago 
and  New  York  advertising  agency; 
Dec.  27. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Dessau,  60,  head  of  the  South 
Bay  (Cal.)  Publishing  Group;  Dec.  11. 

*  •  * 

Frank  Spencer,  67,  retired  sports 
writer  for  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel;  Dec.  31. 
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Public  supports 
adversary  role 
of  news  media 

Results  of  a  confidential  poll  taken  in 
October,  1973,  for  newspapers  that  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  regular  Gallup  Poll,  indi¬ 
cated  public  support  of  the  press’s  adver¬ 
sary  role  in  dealing  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  adversary  role  of  the  press  was 
reflected  in  the  public’s  approval  of  shield 
laws  to  protect  the  newsmen’s  confidential 
sources  (62%  agreeing,  an  increase  of  5 
points  over  December,  1972  poll)  and  in 
53%  agreeing  with  the  press  contention 
that  the  Government  classifies  too  many 
things  as  confidential.  Thirty-three  per¬ 
cent  on  the  latter  question  agreed  with 
the  government  and  14%,  no  opinion.  The 
poll  also  showed  that  40%  agreed  with 
criticisms  that  “newspapers  often  make 
innocent  persons  look  guilty  before  they 
are  tried  in  court,’’  and  37%  partly 
agreed;  9%)  definitely  disagreed;  13%, 
partly  disagreed;  l%f,  no  answer. 

.4s  to  whether  newspapers  devote  too 
much  space  to  what  is  wrong  with  the 
country  and  not  enough  to  what  is  right: 
39%  agreed;  37%  partly  agreed;  8%  defin¬ 
itely  disagreed;  14%c  partly  disagreed,  and 
2%  no  answer. 

.4s  to  the  question  of  newspapers  get¬ 
ting  facts  straight,  26%  definitely  agreed 
with  criticisms  that  newspapers  are  not 
careful  enough;  41  %r  partly  agreed;  while 
only  9%)  definitely  disagreed  with  the  pro¬ 
position;  21%  partly  disagreed;  3%  no 
answer.  Figures  changed  only  slightly  by 
educational  background. 

To  the  question,  “Do  you  think  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  endangered  in  this 
country  or  not?’’  32%t  agreed;  55%©  said 
no;  13%,  don’t  know. 

.4sked  to  rate  the  job  done  by  newspa¬ 
pers  they  read  on  basis  of  presenting  both 
sides  of  controversial  issues,  responses 
were:  Excellent,  8%©;  good,  41%;  only 
fair,  39%  ;  poor,  9%  ;  no  answer,  3%. 

When  the  Gallup  organization  asked 
whether  respondents  agreed  that  newspa¬ 
pers  stress  the  news  that  favors  the  liber¬ 
al  side,  responses  were:  12%;,  definitely 
agree;  34%©,  partly  agree;  33%©,  partly  dis¬ 
agree;  12  %©  definitely  disagree,  and  8%  no 
answer.  Asked  whether  newspapers  stress 
news  favoring  the  conservative  side,  re¬ 
sponses  were:  5%©,  definitely  agree;  29%, 
partly  agree;  41%©,  partly  disagree;  15%© 
definitely  disagree;  and  10%©,  no  answer. 

Economically,  the  poll  showed  that  79% 
purchased  a  newspaper,  or  newspapers, 
regularly;  88%  said  they  would  continue 
to  buy  a  paper  if  the  price  went  to  15 
cents;  12%  did  not  say. 

Seventy  percent  said  they  would  continue 
to  buy  a  daily  paper  if  the  price  went  to 
20  cents;  30%  said  they  would  not,  or 
couldn’t  say  now.  This  included  respon¬ 
dents  whose  papers  might  already  cost  15 
or  20  cents. 

The  percentage  of  all  adults  reached  by 
the  three  news  media  on  what  was  termed 
a  typical  day  in  1973  was:  70%©  by  daily 
newspapers;  62%©  by  television  news  and 


59%©,  radio  news.  The  1970  Gallup  figures 
were:  73%,  newspapers;  60%;  television, 
and  65%©  radio. 

The  poll  also  asked,  “Can  you  recall 
offhand  where  the  right  of  a  free  press  in 
this  country  comes  from,  that  is,  on  what 
is  it  based?”  Forty-five  percent  said  the 
Constitution ;  3  percent,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  52%,  other  places  or  had  no 
opinion. 

When  asked,  “.4s  times  goes  on  do  you 
have  a  more  favorable  or  a  less  favorable 
attitude  towards  newspapers?”  the  re¬ 
sponses  were:  More  favorable,  29%©;  less 
favorable,  33%©  ;  about  the  same,  32%©;  no 
opinion,  6%©.  The  same  question  applied  to 
television  got  the  responses:  More  favor¬ 
able,  31%  ;  less  favorable,  42% ;  about  the 
same,  23%©  ;  no  opinion,  4%©. 

.4sked  to  tell  “how  much  respect  and 
confidence,  you,  yourself,  have  in  each  of 
these  institutions  in  .4merican  society” — 
the  church,  public  schools.  Supreme 
Court,  Congress,  newspapers,  television, 
big  business,  labor  unions,  the  response 
for  newspapers  was:  Great  deal,  15%©; 
quite  a  lot,  24%©;  some,  39%;  very  little, 
15% ;  none,  4%© ;  no  opinion,  3%©.  For  tele¬ 
vision  the  response  was:  A  great  deal, 
16%©  ;  quite  a  lot,  22%© ;  some,  39%© ;  very 
little,  17%©;  none,  5%©;  no  opinion,  2%©. 

• 

Discrimination  suit 
filed  by  black  mailer 

.4  black  employe  of  the  Dallait  Times 
Herald  has  filed  a  federal  civil  suit  claim¬ 
ing  discrimination  by  the  paper  and  the 
mailers’  union  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  class  action  suit  was  on  behalf  of 
all  black  employes  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  who  are  members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  Times-Mirror 
owns  the  Times  Herald. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  union  maintain  a  contract  that 
requires  blacks  to  go  through  several 
years  of  apprenticeship  at  a  lower  wage 
level  and  less  desirable  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment  as  compared  to  white  mailers, 
who  are  hired  as  full  journeymen. 

The  court  is  requested  to  enjoin  the 
company  and  union  from  any  discrimina¬ 
tory  practices  and  to  award  $10  million  in 
punitive  damages. 

Farr  gains  in  fight 
to  avoid  jail 

A  state  court  of  appeals  in  Los  Angeles 
said  January  9  that  reporter  William 
Farr  could  avoid  further  imprisonment 
for  refusing  to  identify  his  news  sources 
if  he  could  convince  Judge  Charles  Older 
who  sentenced  him,  that  there  was  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  likelihood”  he  would  never  change 
his  mind  about  refusing  to  name  his 
sources. 

In  his  opinion.  Justice  Robert  S.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  for  the  court  that  a  conditional 
sentence  could  reach  a  point  where  it  no 
longer  achieved  the  desired  end,  particu¬ 
larly  if  refusal  to  comply  was  based  on  a 
“established,  articulated  moral  principle.” 
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AT  &  T  wire  rates  probed 

Proposed  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  rate  changes  for  interstate 
private  line  services  used  by  wire  services 
and  other  business  firms  have  been  delay¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Ccmmunications  Com¬ 
mission  until  April  14.  The  FCC  ordered 
an  investigation  into  the  proposed  rate 
changes  which  had  been  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  January  14. 


Gunfire  hits  newspaper 

The  offices  of  the  weekly  Rio  Grande 
(Tex.)  Herald  were  hit  with  seven  gun¬ 
shots  on  January  1  before  dawn.  FBI 
agents,  a  Texas  Ranger,  and  county 
officers  were  investigating  the  shooting  in 
which  two  slugs  landed  by  the  editor  Raul 
Trejo’s  desk,  one  punctured  the  wall  at 
the  rear  of  the  desk  and  another  struck  a 
sofa  in  the  office.  The  newspaper  has 
posted  a  $250  reward  to  find  the  person 
who  fired  the  shots. 
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TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 
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Address  . 

City . 
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Company . 

hlature  of  Business . 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BVSINESS  OPPORTVMTIES 
WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


antiques 


CONSUMERISM 


i  ROBEHIT  N.  BOUTHO 

Ws  ^rnnn^nj  oin"*  Newipaper  talas.  appraltals.  coniult- 

^  '  >"«•  Krehbiel-BoHtho  Newspaper  Serv- 
HUMOROUS.  timely.  All  phas«.|  rntS'cnal  co^n^tions:  I 

‘A'li  Have  substantial  amount  to  invest.  Box  Si".*' 


soft  “cell”.  Samuel  P.  Levine,  P.  O 
Box  174,  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  91305. 


GENERAL 


HEALTH  TRAVEL,  etc.  Timely,  tact¬ 
ful  topics.  Stimulating  written  features. 
Readers’  questions  answered  profession¬ 
ally.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Publisher  or 
call  (212)  852-5573. 


2035,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  \ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  i 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


j  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A,  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
^  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

i  SVD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
I  "the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
i  SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


YOUR  WEEIKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


WEEKLY  EDITORS.  Would  you  pay 
?■)  a  week  for  book  reviews  by  such 
nationally  known  writers  as  Isaac 
Asimov,  Bergen  Evans,  Lucy  Freeman, 
Gerald  Johnson,  Russell  Kirk,  Ashley 
Montagu,  Adele  Rogers  St.  John,  Studs 
Terkel?  For  details  write  to  Literary 
Department,  M’Loo  Ltd.,  535  N.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Room  407,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611. 


BOOKVIEWS 

Join  our  growing  list  whose  weekly 
,.e.-..leis  get  news  of  hardcover  and 
p  aperbacks.  Not  just  ’’bestsellers."  Only 
!j3.12  weekly.  Write  Box  157,  Maple- 
auo.1,  N.J.  07040. 


TV  FEATURES 


TV  AND  CABLE  GUIDE  magazine. 
Feature  material  and  advertising  local¬ 
ized  for  your  area.  Box  35,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 


TV  STAR  SCRAMBLE,  TV  puzzle  now 
in  its  12th  year  of  syndication.  100% 
TV  oriented.  Samples.  Leo  White  Prod., 
168  Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass. 
02090. 


W  ASHINGTON  COVERAGE 

STORIES,  COLUMNS.  QUERIES  or 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  government  and  Congressional 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  Specializing  in  business,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  technical  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(708)  548-0496 


Res:  (918)  881-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C,  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1188 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 

1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.  91786 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals:  (714)  982-0424 

IT’S  NOT  ’THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  Per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


THE  GLOBAL  ARENA  by  E.  P.  ; 
Orlescalchi  puts  world  events  in  per¬ 
spective.  $1.95.  Cyclopedia  Publishing  i 
(5o.,  Freerlom  Plains  Rd.,  Pleasant  ■ 
Valley.  N.Y.  12569.  i 

WHY  USE  obsolete  information  when 
doing  your  market  planning?  1974  E4cP 
Market  Guide  is  the  most  complete  sin-  ' 
gle  market  reference  source.  $15.00  per  ' 
copy.  Order  from  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU  CAN  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too — Retired  publisher,  now  involved  in 
substantial  commercial  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  seeks  several  family  owned,  small 
to  medium  dailies,  large  weeklies,  radio 
or  TV  stations,  profitable,  to  join  in 
strong,  unified  public  offering.  Absolute 
confidentiality,  no  gimmicks,  complete 
protection  against  brokers.  Will  person¬ 
ally  visit  interested  resimndents.  Box 
65,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


H  To  Run: 


_Till  Forbidden 


I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear,  i 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  § 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^COMPOSING^OOM 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Ifayabit  with  order) 


4- we(ks . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue  j 

2-weel(s . $1.35  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  lint.  i 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

fRamlftonco  should  accompany  das- 
tlHod  copy  when  submIHod  union 
crodit  has  boon  establlshodl. 


4-weeks . $1.70  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-wHks . $1.80  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-wttks . $1.90  per  lint,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  lint. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClaesMed  Contract  Rotoe  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


BII-L  MATTHEW  (X)MPANY 
Conduct!  professional,  confidential  ne- 
(otlations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiuhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  niirhts:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
3361 5.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  fiie  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
0i037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009, 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  9  WEEKLY  newspaper  and 
shopper.  Good  country,  circula* 

tion,  more  jjrowth.  $60M,  50%  down. 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND,  2nd 
class  controlled  offset  tab,  monthly. 
Average  54  pages  plus:  circulation  7000 
plus :  cold  comp  and  camera,  fine 
growth,  gross  $80,000,  Net  to  gross 
could  lie  40^'^.  Asking  $130,000.  Box 
1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  Southern  weekly  with 
large  printing  business.  Box  2032,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BOSTON  SUBURBS  Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  big  enough  to  l>e  stable,  small 
enough  to  manage  personally.  Median 
income  of  readership  above  $15,000. 
Gross  $300,000.  sales  double<l  in  5  years. 
Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial 
prize-winner.  Principals  only:  state  fi¬ 
nancial,  profess'onal  credentials  in  first 
letter.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  .Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  FfHithillB  Rd.,  Gohlen.  Colo.  80401. 
(3031  279-6345 

$950,000  BUYS  100%  OF  STOCK  in 
coriwrations  publishing  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  suburban  weeklies  in  America.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  area  in  Northwest.  Price 
includes  all  assets  including  cash,  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  circulation  lists,  fur¬ 
niture.  fixtures,  automobiles,  trucks. 
et<’.  Also  ownership  in  moilern  low  cost 
I  cold  type  composition  plant  and  fully 
'  ^  e<iuipped  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
i  plant  including  land  and  buildings. 
NICHOLAS  SCHMITT 
Newspaper  Consultant 
6544  N.E*.  61st 
Seattle  Wash.  98115 
Phone  (206)  .524-9123 
I  or  leave  message  at  (206)  763-2250 

j  I  PItOKIT.VItliK  MU'IIICAX  COl'NTV  SK.VT 
weekly.  Modern  offset  equipment,  real 
estate.  Asking  $200,000,  terms  avail- 
i  able.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C,  20004. 


$15,000 

Unique  special-interest  tabloid.  Twice 
Monthly.  Florida.  Box  32,  Editor  & 
Publsher. 

|  j  NICE  OFFSET  2.400  weekly,  90  min- 
I  '  utes  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  $50M 
I  gross,  available  at  $45M  ;  small  letter- 
I  1  press  weekly  with  big  potential  north 
!  -  central  Indiana,  at  gross  of  $9.5M:  pair 
'  '  of  free  distribution  tabloids  in  nice  Big 
I  10  city,  growing  like  mad,  $r}0M  gross, 

;  available  at  $40M:  Ohio  country  weekly, 
letterpress,  nice  cash  flow,  $27M,  terms. 
'  Call  or  write  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  .550 
Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Mun- 
'  cie,  Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


i  WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
'  dailies  and  larse  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

I  DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

I  I  P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala,  35902 
J  Ph,  (205)  646-3356 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  January  12,  197-4 


LETTERPRESS  newipaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  be  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr,  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PRINTING  WORK  WANTED 

PLENTY  OF  NEWSPRINT  on  hand. 
We  neetl  your  printing  business.  We 
are  equipped  to  print  up  to  20  pages 
full  size  black  and  white  or  40  page 
tab.  Also  e(|uippe<I  for  spot  color,  proc¬ 
ess  color,  and  quarterfold.  Any  quan¬ 
tity.  For  information  call  or  contact 
Jim  Parris.  (404)  324-2278,  1620  Fifth 
Ave.,  Target  Communications,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ga.  31901. 


PRINTING  PLANTS  WANTED  I 

PLANT  WANTED  | 

Web  offset  plant,  4-6  units,  metro 
New  York  vicinity.  Box  74,  &Iitor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITERS'  NEEDS 


WRITERS!  ATTENTION!  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
all  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  Chamberlain,  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^TioMPOSlNcliOOM^ 


820  HEADLINER  on  service  contract 
and  an  800,  plus  30  Typemasters.  Also, 
4  Friden  Justowriters  (2  output  and  2 
input).  Must  sell,  need  space.  Contact 
Bill  Dole,  Cambridge  Chronicle,  614 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02139.  (617)  868-6030. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBIPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  piovideil  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Provliicts. 
Church  Kd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  23.5-7614. 


COMPOSING  EQUIPMENT  for  sale  as 
is  where  is ; 

1— Monotype  Matl.  Maker  #15005 

(molds  $30.00  ea.)  . $2,000 

1 — Monotype  Matl.  Maker  &  Molds 

(molds  $30.00  ea.)  .  $  500 

1 — Elrod  w/chiller  &  molds 
F-5068F  (molds  $20.00  ea.)  .  $2,000 

1— Electron  Ser.  #71668  .  $1,800 

1 — Comet  Ser.  #1913  (Manual)  $  500 
1 — Comet  Ser.  #1943  (Manual)  $  650 

1— Mo<lel  33  Ser  #68140  .  $  650 

1— Moilel  31  Ser.  #64618  .  $1,450 

1— Mo<leI  31  Ser.  #57303  .  $1,4.50 

1— Movlel  30  Ser.  #61952  .  $  500 

1-  Mo<lel  30  Ser.  #64806  .  $  600 

Several  Marathon  Motors  ...ea.  $  60 

^veral  Emerson  Motors  ....ea.  $  50 

1 — Compugraphic  Just  tape  Senior 
. Best  Offer 

1 —  Compugraphic  Just  tape  Junior 
.  Best  Offer 

2 —  Teletypesetters  jierforating  units 

. ea.  $  400 

I — Hamilton  Page  Storage  Cabinet 

.  $  260 

1— Vandercook  Proof  Press  325-A 


.  $  600 

1 —  Hammond  Glider  Trim-O-Saw 

.  $  250 

42  Alum.  CTiases  . ea.  $  10 

49  Steel  Chases  .  ea.  $  5 

2—  Gray  Matrics  cabinets  _ _ $  75 

1— Hammond  Glider  Saw .  $  200 


Misc.  New  Spare  Parts  (Linotypes  & 
Electrons) 

Contact  Ed  Roth,  Journal-Star  Printing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  81609.  Lincoln,  Nebr 
68501.  Ph.  (402)  477-8902. 


GOOD  BUTS — offset  composition  equip- 
msnt  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphies) 
from  clsan  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphies,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linoflim 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  .Supply  Corp..  Berlin,  Wis. 
64923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 


OZALID  PROOF  MACHINE  AND 
SUPPORT  EQUIPME'NT: 


Ozalid  proof  machine  #5017  $1100 

Ozalid  Steel  desk  #800-271  130 

NuArc  fliptop  printer  #TP26CP  180 

Robertson  processor  #42  570 

Co  L’ght  photopaper  dispenser  67 

150  lbs.  Ammonia  33 

2  rolls  24"  X  250'  auto  Q  paper  140 

1500  sheets  Blueline  proof  paper  73 


Contact  Brian  Ackroyd 
Florida  Publishing  Company 
(904)  791-4460 


2  PHOTONS-TEXTMASTERS  MODEL 
713-5’s  serial  #’s  35084,  37611.  Included 
are  2  fonts  of  crown  tite  and  bold  and 
techno  lite  and  bold— plus  other  extras. 
Running  condition — $5000  each,  Somer¬ 
set  Publishing  Co.,  320  Campus  Dr., 
Somerset,  N.J  08873.  Or  call  R.  T. 
Williams.  (201)  469-0400. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT  for  sale 

as  is  where  is : 

1— Nitric  Acid  Pump  HP  115/230V 

1725  RPM  .  $  300 

1 — Master  Plate  Coating  Machine  $  100 

1 — Vandercook  Proofing  Machine 

#219  .  $  600 

Photoengraving  metal: 

.30  cases  20"  x  24"  16  ga. 

Richplate  zinc  .  $4.00  sheet 

15  cases  17"  x  23"  16  ga. 

Richplate  zinc  .  $3.32  sheet 

Contact  Ed  Roth,  Journal-Star  Printing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  81609,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

68501,  Ph.  (402)  477-8902 


MAILROOM 

2  STEPPER  MODEL  832  automatic 
folding,  wrapping,  collating  and  tying 
machines  with  2  motorized  belt-driven 
conveyors.  Both  purchased  in  1969. 
Contact  Brian  R.  Ackro.vd.  Florida 
Publishing  Co.  (904)  791-4460. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEMRENS  Pulp 
£  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90026.  (213)  474-6625. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATICVFREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  wiit: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-li, 
szesllant  eonditioa. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder. 

NEWSKING,  4  unit,  1968. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Lsavitt  Street. 
(Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 
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M4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


SAVE  $1,500,000!! 

LIKE  NEW 

9-Unit  Goss  Mark  II 
23-9/16"  Cutoff — Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Placed  in  production  Mid-1967 — 
Will  lie  available  late  1974 
3:2  Imperial  folder  with 
double  upper  formers 
Goss  Difrital  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
3  color  cylinders,  reverses  and  angle 
bars  for  good  color  flexibility 
Complete  in  every  detail  including 
Fincor  AC/ DC  unit  drive,  all  electrical 
included. 

Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

GOING  OFFSET  and  photocomposition 
mid-summer.  Five  units  Goss  Universal 
Press  and  complete  hot  type  equipment 
for  sale.  For  particulars  contact  Cecil 
Watkins,  Amos  Press  Inc.,  Sidney, 
Ohio  43365.  Phone  (513)  492-4141. 

ROYAL  ZENITH.  i-Color,  I7%“  x 
24".  2  roll  stands,  dryer,  sheetcr  and 
folder. 

PACO  Film  Developer 
31"  ROBERTSON  CAMERA  with  As- 
corlux  light  source  and  with  Carlson 
unit  and  65-line  glass  screen 
CHE'SHIRE  model  PT,  exclusively  for 
newspapers  with  north-south  head 
Five  minutes  from  Milwaukee  Billy 
Mitchell  Field. 

All  equipment  is  on  our  floor. 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINERY.  INC. 

7725  South  6th  Street 
Oak  Creek  (Milwaukee), 
Wisconsin  53154 
Phone:  (414)  764-3223 

MERGENTHALER  PACER,  4  units.  5 
years  old,  priced  reasonably.  Box  1945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


4-UNIT  Cottrell  V-15A,  1972 
2  NEWS  KING  units  stacked,  1968, 
with  or  without  Color  King  folder. 
3-UNIT  31"  Vanguard,  cheap. 
DIDD&GLASER  stuffers,  3  and  4 
station. 

CAPCO  Rewinder,  almost  new. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  E<3UIPMENT 
P.O.  Bo.\  226  Norcross.  Ga.  30071 

(•.04)  939-4831 


4  Unit  Goss  Si9nature 
OfFset  Press 

Two  Vj  and  Va  Page  Folders 
23-9/16  cutoff 

equipped  with  dryers,  chill  rollers  and 
Hurletron  Color  Register  control  and 
cut  off  units. 

Excellent  press  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing  of  broadside,  tabloid,  or  magazine 
sized  products. 

Tom  Jones 

Tazewell  Publishing  Co. 
Morton,  Illinois 
(309)  264.2211 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


STEREOTYPE 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT  for  sale  as  is 
where  is: 

2— Sta-Hi  Premier  Rotary 

Shavers  . Best  Offer 

1 — Sta-Hi  Curved  Plate  Router, 

MR-7  .  $  750 

1—  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate  Router 

TP-45  .  $2,500 

2 —  Goss  Tension  Millers 

2-UC  . Best  Offer 

1  — Goss  Plate  Perfector  Casting 

Unit  .  Best  Offer 

1 — Wesel  Master  Flat  Router  ..  $  300 

1 — Wesel  Flat  Router .  $  150 

1 — Hammond  Flat  Scorcher 

T23-30  .  $  50 

I — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 

Casting  Unit . Best  Offer 

I— Goss  Pneumatic  Metal 

Pump  .  Best  Offer 

1 —  Miner  Denver  Plate  Transfer  Unit 

100  Feet  Miner-Denver  Plate 
Conveyor  . Best  Offer 

2 —  Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Formers  ea.  $  100 
1 — Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Former 

SMF-4  .  $  200 

1 — Goss  Mat  Roller  (Driven)  45-S  $  250 
1 — General  Electric  DC  Generator 
w/Drive  motor  (50  HP)  280  AMP 

125/ volts .  Best  Offer 

1 — General  Electric  50  HP  AC  motor 
220/440  volts  1175  RPM— Best  Offer 
Contact  Ed  Roth,  Journal-Star  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  81609,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  68501,  Ph.  (402)  477-8902. 

I  lO-TON  KEMP  electric  fired  melting 
I)ot.  Used  only  2  years.  Almost  new. 
1  Will  consider  any  offer.  Phone  (813) 
447-6431,  Mr.  Swanson  or  Mr.  Harris. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED — Late  style  direct  pressure 
machine,  must  be  electric  and  have  heat 
available  on  bottom. 

Please  call,  write  or  wire: 
l.\I,.\XH  .VKWSIWI’KU  M.tcmxKKY  COItP 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


oru  I’HOCKAM  .\I>I)KI)  TO  YOI  R  .\RE.\ 
IXSIIIKS  l.Xt  UE.VSKD  muiL.tTIOX 
Our  references  will  assure  you  of  our 
capabilities  of  promoting  your  paper 
with  teenagers  from  your  area.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Custom-tailored 
package.  Incentive  program  for  your 
District  Manager  and  carriers.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2  and  pat>ers  up  to  35,000. 

P.O.  Box  11-038 
Albany,  New  York  12211 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 


CLASSIFIED  FRANCHISE  SYSTEM. 
Guaranteed  to  build  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  sales.  Gain  readership  fast.  Tried 
and  proven  money  maker  for  weeklies 
and  shopping  guides.  Box  46,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMS-SERVICES 
Former  newspaper  data  processing  man¬ 
ager.  Call  anytime,  (615)  875-3673,  Sid 
Brown,  or  write  2806  Easton  Ave., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37415. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
BDCBCUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newspapers  for  all 
positions  $12,000  up.  Confidential. 

GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404.  Oklahoma  Qty  73105 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINf;— TRUCKING 
EZxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  (7ity,  N.J.  07107 
(201)  $50-6888 

Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  experienced  professional  to  serve 
as  General  Manager,  Daily  O’Collegian 
(five-day-a-week  tabloid),  beginning 
July  I,  1974.  Salary  and  appoint¬ 
ment  commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Please  send  resume  and  references.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadilne  March  1,  OSU  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Write  Dr. 
Harry  Heath,  Search  Committee. 
School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater. 
Oklahoma  74074. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO.  School 
of  Journalism.  One  year,  full-time 
teaching  appointment.  Nine  hours  each 
semester.  Designed  for  near-retirement 
or  mid-career  newsperson.  Nine  months, 
12M.  Teach  editing,  reporting,  etc.  Con¬ 
genial  group.  Begin  September  ’74. 
Equal  opportunity  employer.  Write 
Dean,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 

PRODUCTIVE  PhD  who  is  qualified  to 
direct  graduate  students  in  mass  media 
and  society,  communication  law.  teach 
undergraduate  news  etiitorial  courses, 
for  pos'tion  which  may  open  at  lead¬ 
ing  university  in  field  emphasizing  re¬ 
search,  publication  and  good  teaching. 
Send  resume  to  Prof.  D.  M.  Gillmor, 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55455. THIS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Publisher 
for  10.000  daily.  Zone  2.  Prefer  person 
with  10  to  20  years  varied  experience 
in  newspapers,  strong  on  operating. 
Excellent  salary,  profit  sharing,  stock 
ownership.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bo.\  13,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest  General  Managers  in 
the  country.  Midwest  daily  with  7,500 
circulation  wants  energetic  sales  type 
with  less  than  5  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  to  take  over  as  General  Man¬ 
ager.  No  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Degree  a  must — Mas¬ 
ters  helpful.  $18,000  plus  bonus.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT  to 
newspaper  industry  expanding  staff.  We 
have  two  junior  positions  to  fill.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $15,000.  Outstanding  future 
for  those  college  graduates  willing  to 
work  hard  and  invest  two  years  to  learn 
the  business.  Send  resume  to  Box  73, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant.  Vacancy  caused  by  movement 
of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
Master's  degree  in  the  past  5  years  and 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
he  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed 
resume  to  Box  70.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  central  office 
has  excellent  opportunity  for  person 
with  some  newspaper  accounting  expe¬ 
rience.  Applicant  should  be  free  to 
travel  to  assist  in  staff  training,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  auditing  work.  Successful 
applicant  will  receive  superior  training 
in  newspaper  business  methods  and 
budget  control.  Send  resume  to  Box  15, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

25%  OWNERSHIP  available  to  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  representative  inter¬ 
ested  in  management  and  equity  par¬ 
ticipation.  Our  well  established  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  in  Zone  5  grossed  over 
$300,000  in  1973  and  we  can  double 
this  in  the  next  five  years  with  the 
right  advertising  director.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable  plus  good  fringe  package.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  strong  desire  to  get 
ahead  fast  should  send  resume  to  Box 
67,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


COLOR  KINO,  2  units,  8  roll  stands, 
quarter  folder,  counterstacker,  electric 
roll  hoist.  Ink  agitators,  can  see 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  8444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  44256. 


LOGO  DESIGN 


LOGOS  DESIGNED— (Jet  new,  revised 
or  up-dated  logo.  Camera-ready.  Ap¬ 
proval  sketches  supplied,  Durr.  P.O. 
Box  363,  Winnsboro,  La.  71295. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  nee<ls — NO  CHARGE  I 
I  For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31.  37  W.  57th 
i  St..  NYC  10019. 


PiAlisher  of  Books 
for 

The  Outdoor  Man 

We  have  a  different  kind  of  publisher  in  mind. 
Creative.  Audacious.  A  publisher  who  can 
dream  up  books  that  will  settle  the  outdoor 
man  into  a  deep  chair  and  make  him  read.  A 
publisher  who  is  a  superb  executive,  a  gifted 
marketing  person,  a  romanticist  who  subli¬ 
mates  a  desire  for  adventure  into  the  creation 
of  books  that  engage  the  interest  of  real  ad¬ 
venturers.  Are  there  such  publishers?  We  know 
at  least  half  a  dozen.  But  they’re  all  happily 
occupied  with  other  firms.  There  must  be  at 
least  six  more. 

All  we  want  is  one.  And  we're  willing  to  pay 
handsomely  for  your  services.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence. 

Reply  to  Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  January  12,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISim  PROULCTlOy 


WANTETD:  Working  ad  director  with  j 
experience  in  doing  paste-up.  Would 
like  some  camera  exi>erience.  Offset  with 
repro  books.  Compugraphic  typesetting 
machines.  In  fast-growing  area.  Small 
firm  with  lots  of  potential.  Call  (305) 
H46-2165  or  send  resume  to  P.O.  Box 
938.  Kissimmee.  Kla.  32741. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST  for  iiu-tropolitan  daily.  Imag¬ 
inative,  multi-talente<l.  experienced  in 
all  graphics,  color  separations,  cartoon¬ 
ing,  layout,  lettering.  Managing  Editor, 
The  Cincinnati  Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
4.'i202. 


_ ^CVLATION 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  to 
build  a  boy  crew  operation  for  a  major 
Midwest  newspaper.  Must  have  the 
knowhow  to  recruit  and  train  crew 
mana,ters  and  boys.  This  is  a  ground 
floor  opportunity  to  the  person  who  can 
produce.  No  fast  buck  artist  nee<l  ai>- 
ply.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1967,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


GOOD  FLORIDA  LIVING 

Exi)crience<1»  ambitious  shirt  sleeve 
circulation  manager  nee<le<l  for  6,000 
offset  ABC  daily  in  lovely  central  Flor¬ 
ida  area.  Tremendous  growth  iK>tential. 
We  neetl  a  i>erson  who  has  the  ability 
to  motivate  carriers,  plan  promotions 
and  l)e  willing  to  knock  on  doors  per¬ 
sonally.  Good  starting  salary  for  quali- 
fie<l  Iverson,  i>lus  best  fringe  l>enefit 
package  in  the  country.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  and  cover  letter.  Replies  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  7,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  are  looking  to  prove  yourself 
as  a  top  daily  newspaper  Circulation 
Manager  —  and  have  the  nei’essary 
knowledge  and  background  (regardless 
of  your  years  of  ex|>erience)  to  operate 
a  smooth  <lepartment  at  the  same  time 
you're  producing  growth — we  have  the 
job  for  you.  We’re  looking  for  ambit’on, 
<Irive.  enthusiasm,  and  RESULTS.  You 
will  find  our  salary,  fringe  l^enefits 
and  plans  for  yours  and  our  future  to 
1)6  quite  inviting.  If  you  are  up  to  the 
challenge,  wr’te  today  to  Box  2018, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
.  .  .  and  then  some  I  We  are  looking 
for  a  person  with  a  motlern  and  pro¬ 
gressive  approach  to  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  Education  or  training  in  mar¬ 
keting  most  helpful.  A  well  rounded 
|)erson  in  all  phases  of  circulation  who 
has  the  |)otentIal  for  higher  newspaper 
management  will  get  a  goo<l  starting 
salary  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  in 
our  group.  Interesteil?  Send  resume  and 
salary  exi>ectations  your  confidentiality 
protected.  Box  64.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PROMOTION  MANAGER— Field  op¬ 
erator.  boy  crew  operation  experience. 
No  office  man  nee<le<l  for  this  job.  Ex¬ 
cellent  future.  IF  you  can  protluce  send 
complete  resume  of  your  record  and 
salary  re<|uirements  to  Box  39,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VSSIST.VNT  niKM’LATIOX  I)IIUK<  TOU  - 
38,000  morning,  evening.  Sunday.  You 
may  presently  be  Assistant  on  a  smaller 
daily  or  District  Manager  on  a  larger 
new8|)aper.  We  are  seeking  aggressive 
sales  and  service  exi>erience.  including 
background  in  Little  Merchant  and 
motor  route  operations.  We  want  a 
take-charge  i)e**son  with  ambition  for 
advancement.  Prefer  5  years  or  more 
exi)erience.  Present  staff  includes  9  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers.  We  offer  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  l)enefits.  If  you  qualify, 
submit  a  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Scott  Trundle.  Pul)- 
lisher,  Times-News  Box  479,  Kings- 
I>ort,  Tenn.  37662. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALES  and  service 
take-charge  |)erson  for  home  <lelivery 
zone  manager  on  6-day  morning.  Fiekl 
operator  exi>erience  essential.  Your 
future  is  excellent  if  you  can  pro<luce. 
Send  comple^  resume  of  what  you  have 
done  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
^^^lATT^ROCESSiy^^ 

GRAPHICS  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

TWO  CONNECTICUT  WEEKLIES  nee<l 
advertising  salesman.  Forget  titles.  Just 
sell  and  make  money.  Box  37,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


Consulting  office  si>ecializing  in  news- 
pai>er  pro<luction  and  commercial  sys¬ 
tems  seeks  an  individual  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications  or  the  e<iuivalent: 

•  1  to  2  years  experience  in  com¬ 
puterized  newspaper  composition 
programming  and/or  analysis. 

•  Experience  in  programming  or 
analysis  of  standard  commercial 
computer  applications  (e.g.  ac¬ 
counts  receivable). 

•  Knowledge  of  assembly  languages 
operations  and  COBOL  desirable. 

•  3  years  of  relate<l  college  work. 
Offices  are  located  in  Zone  2,  with  some 
travel  require<i.  Send  resume  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  1900.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ENERGETIC  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with 
fla'r  for  good  layouts  to  conscientiously 
service  accounts.  Imme<liate  opening  on 
quality  offset  tabloid  in  progressive  city 
of  lOM,  Would  consider  younger  |)er8on 
or  old  pro  weekly  ad  |>erson  looking  for  | 
the  right  place  to  ease  up  to  3  or  4  : 
days  ami  enjoy  life.  Enclose  back-  | 
ground,  couple  of  samples  and  phone  in  | 
letter  to:  Rock  River  Publishing  Inc.,  I 
P.O.  Box  360,  Rochelle.  Ill.  61068. 


EXPERIENCET)  newspaper  representa-  1 
live  salesman  wanted  for  New  York  I 
office  of  Newhouse  newspapers.  Send  | 
resume  and  letter  in  confidence.  Do  not 
phone.  Harold  Hull,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers.  330  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  i 
N.Y.  10017. 


WANTED  ;  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE  1 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace  i 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of  I 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising  I 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  | 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to  ! 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  315.000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
Editor  it  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 
TO  THE  PUBLISHER 

Business  Publishing  Company  has  open¬ 
ing  for  a  self-starter.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  some  one  who  has 
been  second  or  third  i>er8on  on  larger 
staff  to  move  up. 

Essentially,  you  would  work  closely  with 
the  publisher  or  two  outstanding  busi¬ 
ness  magazines  in  advertis'ng  sales.  The 
publisher  himself  is  a  selling  publisher, 
not  merely  a  management  executive. 
The  sales  work  is  both  national  and 
local.  Phone,  travel,  sales  letters  and 
other  sales  promotion  materials  are  all 
used. 

Yes.  the  business  is  here:  we  need  an 
individual  with  energy  and  initiative  to 
go  after  it  -should  be  willing  to  re¬ 
locate. 

Send  resume  w!th  telephone  contact  in 
confidence  to  Harry  Peace,  P.O.  Box 
52288,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPETt  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
staff.  If  you  have  a  degree  and  2  or 
more  years  of  successful  newspaper 
sales  experience,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  $20,000  plus  incentive.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Zone  5  with  over  100,000 
circulation.  Bright,  aggressive,  college 
I  e<lucated  individuals  with  retail  or  na¬ 
tional  sales  exjwrience  should  apply. 
$22,000  salary  plus  bonus.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1965,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E6P  CfossMeds— 

A%  effecHve  in 
fhe  newspaper  community 
'  os  year  newspoper*s  cfosslffcds 
I  ore  in  your  communifyf 


A  GROWING  ALL  DAY  DAILY, 
Editor  &  Publisher  Zone  2,  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  sales  organization  for  1974.  We 
are  in  nee<l  of  experience<l  display  ad- 
vertis'ng  i)eople.  College  degree  pre- 
ferreil  with  at  least  5  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  exi)erience.  Reference  reciuired. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box  34. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  group- 
owned  daily  in  Indiana  with  20,000  cir¬ 
culation.  If  you  have  never  managed 
but  think  you  have  the  capability,  this 
may  be  your  chance.  Degree  is  neces¬ 
sary.  No  one  is  too  young  to  apply. 
$18,000  plus  commission.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1911,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  ad  sales  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  Several  cities  and 
areas  o|)en.  Northwest  Ex|)er!ence,  Box 
399,  Moscow.  Idaho  83843. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK:  Advertising 
sales  an<l  layout  for  growing  offset  daily 
in  small  but  pros|>erous  community. 
Base  salary  plus  commission  plan,  auto 
allowances.  Send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirenients  to:  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Evening  Sun,  Norwich.  New 
York  13813. 


EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  LIVING?  We're  searching 
for  a  “living"  e<litor  who  can  breathe 
a  fresh  new  tone  into  what  used  to  be 
our  “women’s"  pages.  Breathe  there  an 
etiitor  who  can  make  it  hapi)en?  We’re 
anxious  to  have  you  join  our  aggressive 
me<lium  sized  (and  growing)  metropoli¬ 
tan  <laily  in  Zone  2.  Box  *25,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  A.M. 

!  Must  have  supervisory  an<l  hard  news 
reporting  background.  Will  direct  20- 
man  local  news  staff,  e<lit  copy,  write 
hea<ls  and  handle  page  layout.  For 
mature  person  with  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  leadership  ability.  Must  he 
company-oriented  (>erson  who  wants  to 
move  ahead.  Excellent  benefit  program. 
Send  detailed  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  City  Eklitor,  Sun- 
Sentinel  P.D.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.  33302. 


GROUP  HAS  OPENING  for  2  aggres¬ 
sive  reporters.  Papers  are  close  to  good 
hunting,  fishing  and  skiing.  All  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  paid  by  company,  in¬ 
cluding  pension  plan.  Send  full  resume 
to  G.  Glasmann,  Northside  News,  Box 
468,  Jerome.  Idaho  83338. 


GOT  A  SUNDAY  PUNCH?  It’s  not  a 
job.  it’s  an  op|)ortunity  to  put  your 
creative  mind  to  work  in  the  production 
of  an  excellent  Sunday  newspaper  in  a 
growing  medium  sized  metropolitan 
area  in  Zone  2.  Start  as  a  copy  editor 
with  a  fiair  for  editing,  layout  and 
head  w'riting,  and  your  growth  will  be 
gaged  by  your  talent  and  desire.  Write 
Box  23,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  SPORTS  EXECUTIVE 

Metropolitan  PM  seeks  experienced  pro 
I  to  run  department.  Neeil  to  be  admin- 
I  istrator,  etbtor,  creative,  know  makeup 
;  well.  Box  42,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY’  EDITDR  for  growing  southwest 
Florida  PM  offset  paper.  New  plant. 
!  top  equipment,  to|>-grade  community. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  person  who 
can  work  with  and  direct  i>eople.  Must 
be  strong  on  local  news,  good  on  layout 
and  moving  pages.  Box  2022.  Editor 
I  and  Publisher. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS  (Episco¬ 
palian)  seeks  voluntary  help  of  experi- 
'  ence<l  desk  and/or  rewrite  persons  in 
I  publishing  general  news  magazine  in 
I  western  Canada  city.  All  living  es¬ 
sentials  provided  for  husband,  wife  and 
children,  small  allowance,  all  transpor- 
1  tation  costs.  For  details  write  the  Min- 
I  ister,  Co.  of  the  Cross,  R.R.  1,  Stony 
I  Plain.  Alta.,  Canada.  (403)  848-2781. 


EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER 


for  January  12,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  south  Florida  even¬ 
ing  offset  paper,  15M  circulation.  Mod¬ 
ern  facilities,  prime  area.  Must  know 
the  job.  must  he  able  to  handle  layouts 
and  work  well  with  others  on  5-person 
desk.  Box  2019.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  DE’SK  CHIEF 
Skille<l  deskman,  strong  on  attractive 
and  imaginative  layout,  to  work  slot  as 
member  of  eight-man  8ix)rts  staff  on 
high-quality  60,000  AM  Midwest  daily. 
We’re  looking  for  a  real  pro  who’s  not 
afraid  to  challenge  copy.  We  offer  at¬ 
tractive  salary,  many  fringes  and  op- 
|K)rtunity  to  be  considered  for  spor^ 
editor  in  near  future.  Send  sample 
pages,  resume.  Box  21,  £<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-NEWS  EDITOR  for  South 
Carolina  university  town  weekly  run¬ 
ning  16-24  pages.  Must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  goo<l  string  of  copy,  layout  front 
and  editorial  pages.  Send  complete  de- 
ta'ls  including  salary  ex|)ected,  training 
and  exi>erience.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  group  hospital  and  life  insurance 
plan,  company  funded  i>ension  plan, 
vacation  with  pay.  Box  10,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DON’T  WRITE  if  you  are  not  strong 
in  the  basics  of  daily  newspaper  oi>er- 
ation  and  in  evaluating  and  handling 
l>ersonnel. 

DO  WRITE’  if  you  would  like  to  l)e 
assistant  managing  ed'tor  of  a  Zone  5 
metro  AM  that’s  trying  to  1)€  the  News- 
pai)er  of  Tomorrow — today.  Box  62, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  newspai^er  experience  for 
New  York  City  financial  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  State  salary  needs.  Box 
48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  -  AROUND  NEWSMAN  —  E<litor. 
leiiorter,  photographer  for  growing  7500 
circulation  Illinois  dally.  Prefer  ex|>eri- 
ence<l  J-School  grad.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  28,  £>litor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  produce  a  high  quality  editorial 
product  in  new  offset  facility  and  we 
are  looking  for  solid  professional  to 
match.  We  offer  good  starting  salary 
and  benefits,  plus  the  world’s  best  cli¬ 
mate,  in  progressive  Southwestern  city. 
Semi  resume  and  work  samples  to  Dale 
Walton,  Managing  Editor,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen.  P.D.  Box  26767,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
85726. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER, 
man  or  woman,  wanted  imme<liately  by 
(Central  Florida  weekly  with  high 
standards  to  help  cover  club  and  social 
activities,  city  and  county  government 
meetings,  general  news  and  features. 
Age  no  obstacle  if  you  love  newspaper- 
ing,  can  produce  colorful,  well-written 
and  accurate  copy,  are  personally  de- 
I>emlable  and  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  long  hours  often  necessary  on  a 
good  weekly.  Camera  ability  a  plus. 
Salary  depends  on  qualifications,  but 
will  start  at  $400  per  month  minimum 
plus  hospitalization,  life  insurance  and 
other  benefits,  including  profit  sharing 
after  2  years  employment.  If  interested 
write  at  once  enclosing  resume,  samples 
and  references  to  Pete  Conover,  Editor, 
The  Arcadian,  Box  670,  Arcadia.  Fla. 
33821,  or  phone  (not  collect)  (813)  494- 
2434. 


POLICE  REPORTER 

We  need  a  hard-nose  police  reporter 
who  is  strong  on  accuracy  and  who 
likes  to  dig.  Contact  City  Editor, 
Gazette,  P.O.  Box  1538,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
28052. 


NEWS  SETRVICE  at  a  large  university 
in  Zone  2  wants  reporter-writer,  2  to 
3  years  experience,  to  cover  interesting 
campus  beat.  News  and  feature  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Starting  salary  competitive, 
leneflts  outstanding.  Box  49,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  able  to  grow  as 
fast  as  our  paper,  12,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  in  one  of  Florida’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  areas.  Mr.  St'ne.  News-Chief, 
Winter  Haven.  Fla.  33880.  (813)  293- 
2191. 
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HELP  WANTED 

'“'EDiTomAir 


HELP  WANTED 
^ALEsltEPR^SEyTATn^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^ALEsltEPRmEISTATiv^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^Al^sliEPRESEisTATn^ 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  AM 
paper,  50,000  circulation,  head  writing, 
layouts,  special  sections.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Progressive  area  with 
l>est  climate  in  state.  State  salary  re- 
(luirements  in  letter  to  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Amarillo  Globe-News  Box  2091, 
Amarillo.  Texas  79166. 


METRO  EDITOR 

32,000  DAILY 

The  Southern  Illinoisan*  a  rapidly 
KPowinjf  resrional  paper  in  an  ex- 
pandinfT  region,  is  seeking  a  metro 
editor  to  coordinate  and  supervise 
coverage  of  the  primary  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  region.  Four  city  editors 
rei>ort  directly  to  the  metro  editor. 
A  reporting  and  editing  background 
coupled  with  supervisory  skills  are 
the  primary  qualifications  for  this 
lK>sition.  Tbe  desire  and  ability  to 
move  into  positions  of  greater  re- 
si>onsibility  on  a  good  newspaper 
are  necessary. 

If  you  are  interesteil  and  would 
like  more  information,  send  resume 
to  (George  6.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Deca¬ 
tur.  III.  62523. 


EDITOR  for  medium  size  evening  daily. 
Direct  staff  of  10.  Located  chart  Area 
2.  Give  salary  objective.  Write  to  Box 
63.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  WRITER 

The  need:  a  bright,  imaginative  food 
writer  for  No.  1  spot  on  major  metro- 
l>olitan  newspai)er.  You  should  be  able 
to  write  accurate,  interesting  recipes, 
(»f  course.  In  addition,  you  nee<l  to  have 
a  useful  and  exciting  story  sense  that 
gets  in  touch  with  needs  of  today’s 
readers.  Nutrition.  Ekronomy.  Inventive¬ 
ness.  How  to  be  creative,  resourceful, 
gracious  for  dinner,  party  or  picnic. 
The  job  will  go  to  the  one  who  is  full 
of  new  ideas  and  can  produce  lively 
weekly  sections.  Box  52.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  SPORTS  REPORTER 
who  can  write  something  beyond  the 
mundane,  cheerleading  piece?  We  need 
someone  who  can  write  critically  about 
sports  in  a  literate  fashion  that  will 
interest  and  entertain  all  our  readers. 
We  are  a  metlium  sized  daily  in  a  Big 
Ten  university  city.  Send  a  resume  and 
half  a  dozen  of  your  l>est  clips  to  Box 
75,  B^litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Area 
seeks  editor  to  direct  8|>ecial  coverage 
<if  the  Inner  City.  Must  have  exi>erience 
in  reiwrting  and  copy  ed  ting—experl- 
ence  as  suh-editor  would  l)e  helpful. 
Please  apply  in  strict  confidence  with 
your  salary  reiiuirements  to  Box  1948, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  :  Tough  shift,  good  fu¬ 
ture  on  enterprising  state  capital  PM. 
Some  solid  exi>erience  neetle<l.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  e<liting  and 
headline  writing  to  Jack  Pease,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Knickerltocker  News- 
Union  Star,  645  Albany  Shaker  Rd., 
Albany.  N.Y.  12201. 

SOON -TO- BE-LAL7NCHED  magazine 
covering  corrections  and  relate<l  crim¬ 
inal  justice  issues  needs  a  journalist 
skilled  in  both  editing  and  writing.  Re¬ 
quire  someone  who  has  edited  a  lot  of 
copy,  enjoys  the  editing  process  and 
can  take  a  5000-wonl  piece  and  plug 
ALL  the  holes.  Must  he  able,  when 
necessary,  to  rewrite.  Additionally,  you 
must  l)e  able  to  rei>ort  and  write  a  first 
rate  aKicle  of  your  own.  This  may  be 
H  job  for  someone  now  on  a  large  or 
medium  size  daily  who  has  gone  as  far 
as  |>ossible.  A  m'nimum  of  4  years  e<li- 
torial  exiKT.ence  on  a  newspa|>er  or 
news  magazine  is  an  absolute  re<iuire- 
ment.  Background  in  criminal  justice 
issues  helpful,  but  not  re<iuire<l.  Basetl 
in  New  York  City.  Moving  exi>ense8 
paid.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  l»ene- 
fits.  Creative  working  conditions.  Send 
cover  ng  letter  and  resume.  They  will 
I'e  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  69. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sales  Representatives 
for  Compugraphic’s 
Phototypesetting  Systems 
are  needed  in  several 
major  U.S.  cities. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  join  a  company  that’s  grown  from  ten  people  to  more 
than  1600  people  in  just  over  ten  years,  with  current  sales  at  $47,000,000 
a  year — up  from  $30,500,000  last  year! 

Don’t  pass  up  this  once-in-a-career  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  industry’s 
fastest  growing  and  most  successful  sales  organizations.  You’ll  need  brains, 
self-initiative  and  a  strong  background  in  sales  or  production.  Knowledge  of 
the  industry  and  competitive  systems  is  also  required. 

We’ll  provide  paid  orientation  and  training  at  our  suburban  Boston 
headquarters,  a  company  car,  an  expense  account  and  a  prime  territory. 

If  this  interests  you,  you  interest  us.  Please  forward  a  resume  to  our  Sales 
Recruiting  Manager  to  arrange  for  a  convenient,  confidential  interview. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORPORATION 

80  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887 
(617)  944-6555 

Li&ird:  American  Stock  Exchange  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


€©innipygraphic 

COR  POR  ATiON 


PRODUCTION 

Positions  Wonted... 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Web  offset  plant.  Com|x>8ition-camera 
knowledge  essential.  $15,000  to  start. 
Fringes  excellent.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  yourself  to  Box  8, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADMIN  isTR^^'TvE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Metlium  size  daily  newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  proven  leader,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  offset  pro<luction  manage¬ 
ment.  Must  have  knowledge  of  latest 
technology,  systems  design,  copy-flow 
ami  people.  A  results-oriented  person 
capable  of  directing  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  will  earn  $17,000-20.000  to 
start,  with  good  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  58,  &lltor  &  Publisher. 

AN  KUCAb  OlMDUTl  Nm*  KMPI/>YEU 

IF  YOU  WISH  someone  to  make 
things  happen  as  you  desire,  strong 
leader  hut  not  abrasive,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  asset,  write  Box  14.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher  or  phone  C.  W.  White  (412) 
344-7398. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  15  years  oiit- 
stambng  record  of  growth  and  profit. 
Knowledge  all  departments,  all  phases  ; 
offset,  letterpress,  change-overs,  etc. 
Strong  on  advertising.  Replies  kept  in 
confidence.  Box  80,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AFTER  PROMOTION,  what?  Put  my 
youth  and  diverse  background  to  work 
as  your  assistant.  Box  2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  publish¬ 
er  available.  Four  years  ago,  1  took 
over  as  publisher  of  a  distressed  news- 
pai>er  and  have  increased  its  gross  reve¬ 
nue  four  hundred  per  cent  to  an  amount 
in  seven  figures  with  substantial  prof¬ 
its.  Available  because  owner  is  taking 
over,  having  disposed  of  another  prop¬ 
erty.  College  graduate,  aged  32.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  11,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

To  answer  box  nnmber  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

AD  MANAGER — All  departments,  all 
size  competitive  papers.  Young,  aggres¬ 
sive.  successful.  Resume.  Box  1972, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  civen  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  forwarded 
in  a  large  manila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of  any 
material  submitted  to  its  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  Zone  1  news- 
imper  chain  of  60,000  circulation.  Con- 
ditione<l  for  growth  sales,  profit  and 
expansion.  Metal  and  offset  experience. 
Box  2016.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CARTOOJSIsfs  ^ 

AWARD-WINNING  eilitorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  29,  presently  with  major  national 
weekly,  seeks  jKTsition  ns  eflitorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  medium  or  large  libera 
daily.  Quality  stylist  with  sharp  t>o- 
litical  i>erception  necnls  only  challenge 
of  daily  work  to  excel.  Any  Area. 
Resume,  clips.  Box  47,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  -  TREASURER  desires 
|K>sition  with  progressive  organization. 
24  years  exiwrience  in  all  newspaper 
business  functions.  43  years  old,  excel¬ 
lent  record.  Box  2008,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 

I  AM  29  years  old  but  already  have  10  I 
years  experience  in  every  phase  of  cir¬ 
culation.  From  District  Manager  of  a 
new  newspaper  to  Assistant  Circulation 
Director  of  a  newspaper  that  has  grown 
60%  in  the  last  4  years.  My  record  is 
excellent.  I  am  now  ready  to  become 
your  Circulation  Manager.  A  complete 
resume  is  ready  for  your  approval.  Box 
24,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  strong  In 
all  phases  of  circulation;  proven  ABC 
record,  very  thorough  on  detail;  relo¬ 
cate  in  Areas  3  and  4.  Box  3,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  has  done  it  all  the  last 
18  years.  47  years  old.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  on  two  13,000  ABC  dailies.  Coun¬ 
try  manager  on  35.000.  City-Country 
District  Manager  and  motor  route  su¬ 
pervisor  on  large  MES  cg>eration. 
Know  newspaper  in  the  classroom  pro-  I 
gram.  Strong  on  service  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Thrive  on  long  hours  and  exten¬ 
sive  roadwork.  Presently  employed  and  | 
want  to  make  change.  Ftee  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Title  unimportant.  $200  to  $250  | 
per  week  plus  exi)enses  and  milbage. 
Salary  depends  on  location  and  respon-  ] 
sibilities.  Box  67,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

'"'^DISPLAirAnVE^^ 

EXPERIENCED,  CREATIVE  ad  man 
currently  employed  desires  sales/man¬ 
agement  career  with  Zone  2  daily. 
Strong  in  sales,  marketing,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promot'onal  strategy.  Solid 
administrative  background.  References 
and  resume  available  upon  request.  Box 
63,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
dally.  60,  BJ  Missouri,  $260.  Area  3. 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

LEGENDARY  Investigative  Reporter- 
Dynamic  hustler  with  exceptional  tal¬ 
ent.  15  years  experience.  New  employed 
as  top  reporter  with  influential  South¬ 
east  newspa|)er.  Desire  position  with 
major  metropolitan  daily.  Box  17,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  32,  seeks  position  with 
daily  or  weekly  group.  Over  50%  an¬ 
nual  lineage  gain  in  last  posit'on.  Sales 
experience  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Ultimate  goal  is  general  management. 
Box  79,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

FEATURE  WRITER.  30,  BS  in  home 
economics  and  Journalism,  reared  and 
schooled  in  Midwest,  now  working  in 
New  York.  Have  5  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  writing  on  social  issues  and 
family  news,  and  4  years  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  experience  specializing  in  medical 
issues.  Seek  newspaper  or  magazine  po¬ 
sition,  location  open.  Box  78,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  24,  6000  5-day  offset 
seeks  desk/college  beat  spot  on  larger 
New  York  or  New  England  paper.  Very 
good  writer.  2*/4  years  experience,  con¬ 
siderable  layout  work  and  hard  worker. 
Art  Brooks,  Box  1798,  Titusville,  Fla. 
82780. 


WRITER-EDITOR  experienced  on  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  bulletins,  books,  reports, 
etc.  seeks  part  t'me  job  New  York  City 
area.  Box  77,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  over  6  years  exijerience, 
including  coverage  of  the  Kentucky  leg¬ 
islature,  seeks  position  as  political,  edu¬ 
cation  or  general  assignment  reporter 
on  medium  or  large  newspaper.  Male, 
28,  single,  BS  Journalism.  Prefer  Zones 
1,  2,  6,  Florida.  Box  76,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  PRO,  now  on  news  side,  wants 
back.  Age  29,  BS,  graduate  school,  6 
years  on  top  metro.  Box  2015.  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LATE  Bloom¬ 
ington  Courier-Tribune,  who  captained 
the  team  into  building  the  best  news 
and  editorial  product  in  Indiana,  now 
needs  a  job  and  is  anxious  to  talk  to 
any  publisher  or  owner  anywhere  who 
wishes  to  publish  the  best.  George  M. 
Frasher,  2802  Rayle  PI.,  Bloomington. 
Ind.  47401.  (812)  339-7840. 

INTERESTED  IN  SHARING  25  plus 
years  of  experience;  feature  editor,  en¬ 
tertainment,  social  service  beat,  copy 
desk,  field  of  correction  with  juvenile 
delinquents  and  youthful  offenders,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  community  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  Available  soon.  Family  man. 
Wife  in  special  education.  Prefer  East¬ 
ern  seaboard.  Box  22,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  2017,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— 10  YEARS  PR,  16 
NEWS;  NOW  WORKING.  BOX  19, 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER. 

AWARD-WINNING  Editor/ Writer.  47, 
seeks  permanent  job  with  smalltown 
weekly  in  South  or  Southwest.  Salary 
minimal.  Partnership  considered.  Box 
14456,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  87111. 


CITY,  (X)PY  OR  WIRE  editor  for  20 
years  on  daily,  editor  of  weekly  for  7 
years.  Seeking  relocation  and  editor's 
job  within  Area  9.  Box  2005,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
over  3  years  experience  on  small  Mid¬ 
west  daily  wants  change,  more  respon¬ 
sibility.  Any  Zone.  BS  degree.  Box  81, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

WRITBJR-PHOTOGRAPHER,  29.  seeks 
responsible  position  on  magazine  or  in 
Public  Relations  field.  Top  skills,  hard 
worker,  travel  desired.  Box  41,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CRACKERJ ACK  editor-writer-manager- 
photographer.  Also  university  lecturer. 
Moving  West  Coast;  husband  retiring. 
Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST,  33,  for  op-ed  page  of 
Zone  6  daily  (circulation  110,000)  seeks 
comparable  fob  on  larger  newspaper: 
Zone  9  preferred,  but  will  relocate 
elsewhere.  BSJ,  JD  degrees,  7  years  as 
lawyer  and  newspaperman.  Resume, 
clips  on  request.  Box  43,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26.  1%  years  demanding 
beat  experience  on  large  metro  daily,  J- 
Grad,  Spanish  proficiency.  Ready  to 
meet  challenge  of  -|-200,000  daily.  Box 
61,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  32, 
wishes  return  to  States  for  personal 
reasons.  Seeking  tough  reporting  job. 
major  daily.  Box  71,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SENIOR-LEVEL  shirt-sleeve  editor,  56, 
key  commany  experience  overseas  wire 
service  operations  and  of  major  New 
York  network  news  program,  seeks  new 
challenge  where  he  can  combine  proven 
talent  for  enterp'-ise  plus  ability  to 
stimulate  high  staff  morale  and  loyalty. 
Television,  newspaper,  corixjrate  public 
relations?  Eager  for  release  from  gla¬ 
mour  and  metropolitan  areas.  Box  45, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  sports  copy  desk,  i 
makeup  man.  Available  imm^iately.  | 
Paper  folded.  Age  51,  Excellent  health. 

14  years  Big  Ten  coverage.  Will  go  I 
anywhere.  Bob  Owens,  1303  N.  Lincoln  ] 
St.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47401.  Ph:  (812) 
332-9686. 

SEEK  REPORTER’S  SPOT  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Some  experience.  Active 
in  local,  county  and  state  public  affairs. 
State  university  graduate,  1972.  Mark 
Nolan,  4314  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64110. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVBfftSITY  Summer 
Program  for  Minority  Groups,  J-Grad, 
2Vi  years  general  assignment  reporting 
experience,  l^/^  on  metro  daily,  24, 
single.  Box  38  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  veteran  will  expand  duties 
for  better  pay.  Need  $225.  Box  72, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PM  SPORTSWRITER  — 16-year-pro— I 
Super  Bowl,  World  Series,  Stanley  Cup, 
boxing,  NBA,  golf,  tennis,  auto  racing. 
Seek  new  challenge.  Box  31,  Editor  ft  | 
Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  reporting  job  sought 
by  aggressive  young  reporter.  2  years  | 
solid  experience.  Journalism  MA  from 
University  of  Missouri  with  high 
honors.  Now  with  small  Eastern  daily. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5.  6.  Box  33, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  ^ITOR,  20  yearT^s  re-  I 
porter,  editor  on  top  metro  dailies.  last 
1-  years  with  75,000  PM.  seeks  change 
with  position  offering  challenge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  56,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
JOURNALIST  In  distress— Unem- 
ployed  Pakistani  newsman  since  Indo- 
Pakistani  war  and  forced  to  leave  na¬ 
tive  Bangladesh  for  political  reasons. 
Seek  any  position  as  reporter  for  paper  I 
or  wire  service.  Experience:  Dacca 
stringer  for  Time  ft  Life.  1954-71:  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  1959-71  ;  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  1963-71;  AFP,  1961-65.  Hold 
BA  from  St.  Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta 
(’56).  Please  write  Ghulam  Malik,  Ave¬ 
nue  Neptune  1,  1190  Brussels,  Belgium. 
AWARD-WINNING  twin  weeklies  edi-  ] 
tor  and  former  daily  city  editor,  28, 
seeks  editorship  of  small  daily  or  strong  I 
weekly  in  Zone  6  with  possibility  of  | 
buying  in.  Excellent  qualifications,  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Ideal  opportunity  for  | 
publisher  wanting  to  step  down.  Avail¬ 
able  this  spring.  Box  69.  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT— 
American  newsman,  35.  formerly  with 
top  US  dailies  in  Washington,  now 
Brussels-based  freelancer,  seeks  strings 
with  US  newspapers.  Can  provide  regu¬ 
lar  or  occasional  coverage  from  Brus¬ 
sels,  Paris,  Geneva,  Bonn  on  political 
business.  Common  Market,  NATO,  UN 
and  science  news  and  features.  For 
rates,  information,  samples,  write  Box 
66,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERIENCED,  investigative  news¬ 
man,  45,  seeking  better  pay.  Box  50, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER-Photographer-Editor.  31, 
wants  Zone  1-2  spot.  Flexible,  hard 
worker,  8  years  experience.  Family 
man.  Box  51.  BMitor  ft  Publisher. 
COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp, 
masochistic  Managing  Editor.  Above 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
caliber  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  64,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENC  E  b”~RE  p6r1’ER~  vRh 
strong  background  in  art,  music  and 
theater  seeks  feature  or  arts  writer  po¬ 
sition  with  metroi)olitan  daily.  Box  55, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^FR^LANCE 

CHINA,  simmering?  Asia,  U.S.  op¬ 
portunity  or  defeat?  Hong  Kong-based 
newsman,  wire-service  pro.  seeks  out¬ 
lets  for  political,  economic,  business 
articles  in  Zones  9,  5  and  4.  Box  68. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTIRE  STAFF 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  Bloomington  Courier-Tribune, 
Indiana’s  Blue  Ribbon  newspaper 
of  1973,  having  ceased  publication 
December  27,  is  eager  to  assist 
an  excellent  staff  in  finding  new 
employment. 

If  you  have  openings  of  any  kind 
in  any  department,  we  invite  you 
to  call  us  to  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  any  of  our 
staff  members. 

Please  call  personally  for  Tom  Tar- 
zian  or  Bob  Holben  at  (812)  339- 
1631,  Monday  thru  Friday,  8  AM  to 
5  PM  or  write  Box  369,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  47401. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  January  grad, 
photojournalism,  seeks  good  photo  job, 
any  Zone.  Bart  Rex,  928  Kintyre  Way, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94087. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Photocomp  or  hot  tyi)e.  Sys¬ 
tems  analyzing,  department  managing 
and  coordinating,  purchasing  and  nego¬ 
tiating.  Looking  for  a  challenge.  Areas 
4, 6, 8, 9.  Resume  on  request.  Box  2023, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRODUCTION  SPECIALIST 
— 16  years  experience  with  photo  type, 
computers,  composition,  camera,  plates 
and  press.  12  years  at  management 
level.  Box  44,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN’S  post 
sought.  Some  knowledge  of  camera, 
press.  Excellent  references.  Minimum 
$10,500.  Box  9,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us«  zona  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Washington  Star-News 
sells  interest  in  mill 


Newsprint  consumption  1962-72 


The  study  of  newsprint  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  just  completed  for  ANPA  by  Dr. 

Jon  G.  Udell,  director  of  research  for  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  and  Service 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  reveals 
that  newsprint  consumption  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  increased  31.2%  from 
1962  to  1972. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  this  in¬ 
crease  shows  that  newspapers  in  the  south 
(sixteen  states  plus  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia)  accounted  for  a  60.4%  increase  in 
consumption  while  newspapers  in  the 
Northeast  (nine  states  including  N.Y., 

N.J.  and  Pa.)  increased  consumption  by 
15.1%  in  the  same  10-year  period.  Con¬ 
sumption  in  the  12  North  Central  states 
was  up  22.9%,  and  in  the  13  Western 
states  by  34.9%. 

A  major  factor  in  this  consumption  pic¬ 
ture  is  circulation  growth.  Dr.  Udell  re¬ 
ports  that  during  the  period  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South  had  an  increase  in 
circulation  of  15.3%  ;  in  the  Northeast  cir¬ 
culation  was  down  8.8% ;  in  the  North 
Central  area  it  was  up  3.6%  ;  and  in  the 
West  there  was  a  9.3%  gain.  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  figures  for  the  10-year  period 
were  comparable:  the  South  showed  an 
increase  of  23.4%;  Northeast  a  loss  of 
;  North  Central  a  gain  of  4.6%;  and 
the  West  a  gain  of  12%. 

The  daily  circulation  gain  for  all  news¬ 
papers  in  that  period  was  reported  to  be 
3.6%  and  for  Sunday  papers  4.1%. 

Growth  ill  small  cities 

What  happened  to  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  circulation  when  clas¬ 
sified  by  size?  Dr.  Udell  reports  the  major 
growth  was  in  the  smaller  cities. 

Daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population  accounted  for  24.5  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  in  ’72  compared  to  21.2 
million  in  ’62,  an  increase  of  15.7(7.  Their 
newsprint  consumption  in  that  period 
went  from  1.2  million  tons  to  1.9  million, 
an  increase  of  61.4%. 

Daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  100,000  to 
250,000  population  had  an  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  of  8%  from  7.2  million  to  7.8 
million  and  they  accounted  for  a  38.4%; 
increase  in  newsprint  consumption  from 
750,000  tons  to  over  one  million  tons. 

Daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  250,000  to 
500,000  population  had  a  decline  of  1.3% 
in  circulation  going  from  7.8  million  to  7.7 
million  but  they  nevertheless  had  an  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  use  of  37.9%  from  a 
million  tons  to  1.4  million. 

Daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  500,000  to  ] 
1,000,000  population  showed  a  circulation  i 
gain  of  2.5%r  going  from  9.9  million  to  10.2  i 
million.  Their  newsprint  use  went  up 
27.5%  from  1.4  tons  to  1.8  tons. 

Daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  1,000,000  ' 
and  over  had  a  decline  in  circulation  of 
15.8%  going  from  12.3  million  to  10.3  mil-  ; 
lion  but  their  use  of  newsprint  increased  j 
9.2%  from  two  million  tons  to  almost  2.2  ! 
million  tons.  j 

Sunday  circulation  also  a  factor  in  con-  i 


sumption  showed  a  growth  comparable  to 
the  dailies  as  follows:  up  31.7%,  16.5%, 
5.3%  in  the  first  four  city  breakdowns,  and 
down  20.7  %  in  the  largest  cities. 

This  inverse  relation  of  circulation  and 
consumption  to  city  size  not  only  reflects 
the  growth  of  smaller  cities  and  their 
newspapers  but  also  reveals  the  impact  of 
suspensions  and  consolidations  in  the 
large  cities  during  the  last  ten  years. 

• 

Publishers  petition 
for  control  exemption 

The  newspaper  industry  has  asked  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  exempt  it  com¬ 
pletely  from  Government  wage-price  con¬ 
trols. 

In  a  petition  filed  with  the  council  last 
Friday,  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
er’s  Association  said  total  decontrol  of  the 
newspaper  business  was  essential  “merely 
to  correct  the  impact  of  crushing  economic 
inequities.’’ 

The  ANPA  said  the  industry  was 
caught  in  an  economic  bind  because  of  the 
escalating  price  of  newsprint  imported 
from  Canada,  postal  rate  increases  and 
exempt  competitors. 

“Newsprint  shortages  have  impaired 
the  effectiveness  of  newspapers  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  First  Amendment  and  public 
service  responsibilities  because  those 
shortages  have  resulted  in  many  cases  in 
the  rationing  of  advertising  and  news  con¬ 
tent,’’  the  association  said  in  its  19-page 
petition. 

The  council  has  already  lifted  price  con¬ 
trols  from  about  10  other  industries.  Dur¬ 
ing  two  previous  economic  control  pro¬ 
grams  the  newspaper  industry  was  ex¬ 
empt  and  “still  managed  a  high  degree  of 
price  stability’’  because  of  high  competi¬ 
tion,  the  association  said. 

The  association  said  price  controls  over 
the  newspaper  industry  were  unneces¬ 
sary,  inapplicable,  inequitable  and  coun¬ 
terproductive.  Giving  newspapers  an  ex¬ 
emption  will  have  no  impact  on  the  United 
States  economy,  it  said. 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  and  the  Kim¬ 
berly  Clark  Corp.  plan  to  buy  the  8.4  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  Spruce  Falls  Power  & 
Paper  Co.  held  by  the  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co.  of  Washington  D.C. 

The  multimillion  dollar  cash  transac¬ 
tion  will  increase  Clark’s  ownership  to 
50.5  percent  in  Spruce  Falls  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  Times’  ownership  from  45  per¬ 
cent  to  49.5  percent. 

Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Washingfton  Star  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  The  company  said  that  despite 
the  sale  of  its  interest  in  Spruce  Falls  it 
would  continue  to  be  a  major  newsprint 
customer  of  the  concern. 

A  Times  Co.  spokesman  said  its  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  Spruce  Falls  wasn’t 
expected  to  affect  the  Times’  supply  situ¬ 
ation.  Kimberly-Clark,  based  in  Neenah, 
Wis.,  produces  Kleenex  tissues.  Terms  of 
the  Spruce  Falls  cash  transaction  weren’t 
disclosed. 

‘Witness’  program  halted 

The  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook  has  canceled  its  Secret  Witness 
program.  The  program,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ported,  had  been  of  no  significant  use  to 
police  in  solving  major  crimes  since  it  was 
begun  last  February.  No  rewards  were 
made  during  the  10-month  program.  The 
paper  listed  the  crimes  for  which  rewards 
were  being  offered  each  Wednesday. 

• 

Publisher’s  wife,  son 
killed  in  air  crash 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Mayer,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat;  their  11-year-old  son 
Richard;  and  a  niece,  Susan  Imhoff,  13, 
were  killed  Sunday  (January  6)  when  a 
twin-engine  Air  East  plane  crashed  while 
landing  at  the  Johnstown-Cambria  County 
Airport.  Eleven  persons  were  killed  and 
six  others  injured. 


The  Washington  office  of  America’s  most  cJynamic 
media  brokers  is  on  a  dynamic  move  to  bigger  things. 
OUR  NEW  ADDRESS: 


1730  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Our  telephone  number  remains  the  same 


I  N  C 

Brokert  of  Newspaptr,  Radio,  CATV  6  TY  Proparfiat 


Washington,  D.C.:  Dallas: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006  (202)  393-3456  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

Chicago:  San  Francisco: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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kly  newspapers  are  being  considered 
re  often  in  all  types  of  newspaper 
Ivertising  campaigns. 

And  when  national  and  regional 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  look  for 
weekly  newspapers  to  complete  their 
coverage,  they  go  to  the  one  source 

ethey  know  and  use  —  SRDS  Weekly 
Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

They  use  Weekly  Newspaper 
whenever  they  need  information  for 
national  campaigns,  regional  campaigns, 
T  I  and  for  co-op  advertising  checking 

I  and  verification. 

^  Weekly  Newspaper  is  the  book  that’s 

always  there.  In  fact,  85%  of  the  top  150 
agencies  billing  $10  million  or  more, 
receive  and  use  Weekly  Newspaper 
Rates  and  Data. 

If  your  paper  is  listed  in  SRDS,  you 
are  assured  of  consideration  for  advertising 
and  certification  for  co-op  programs. 

W  Be  sure  you’re  there  whenever  and 
■  wherever  the  buyers  of  weekly  newspapers 
V  are  analysing,  planning  and  buying  with  a 
'  listing  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Use  the  handy  coupon  below  for 
full  information. 


Plan  now  to  have  your  listing  in  the 
March,  1974  issue. 


Closing  Dates: 

New  Listing  Closing:  February  1 
Ad  Forms  Closing:  February  1 
Plate  Closing:  February  11 


OUTSTANDING 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 


ST,  LOUIS  GLOBE  -  DEMOCRAT 


VABC  *  TV.  NEW  VOBK 


ATTENTION: 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  again 
sponsoring  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service 
Awards  to  bring  recognition  and  reward  to 
individuals  in  those  professions  for  outstand¬ 
ing  public  service  reporting  in  1973. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each 
accompanied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be 
awarded  one  newspaper  and  one  television 
or  radio  station.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000 
and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and 
station  manager  for  distribution  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  among  the  individuals  at  the 
newspaper,  television  or  radio  station  who 
contributed  most  significantly  to  the  winning 
entry. 

Top  prize  winners  in  last  year’s  Howard 
Awards  were  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and  WABC-TV,  New  York.  Seven  other  en¬ 


tries  received  either  cash  grants  or  special 
mention. 

No  entry  blank  is  required,  and  material 
must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 
1973.  Accompany  each  entry  with  a  spon¬ 
soring  letter  from  the  editor  or  station  manager, 
along  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
March  15,  and  received  no  later  than  March 
23.  Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  Scripps-Howard  Foundation, 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Television  and  radio  entries  should  be  sent 
to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  WEWS  Building, 
3001  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

All  entries  become  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  sufficient  postage  to  provide  for 
their  return. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


